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Flashes of New Knowledge 


Recent Study and the Book of Numbers 


by Ecmer E. FLack 


Tue Book of Numbers, though often regarded as a dry record of census 
statistics, miscellaneous laws, and strange experiences of the early Israel- 
ites in their desert wanderings, has in recent years taken on new signifi- 
cance as floods of light have been thrown upon the period which it re- 
flects. In view of the results of recent research on this book of the Bible, 
it merits fresh study and interpretation. 

The aim of this article will be to re-examine Numbers from the stand- 
point of recent literary criticism, archaeological discovery, biblical geog- 
raphy, and early Old Testament history and theology, with the view to 
inspiring ministers, teachers, and students of Scripture in general to bring 
to their own biblical studies some of the values now made available 
through modern investigation. While we shall review briefly develop- 
ments which have taken place in the last three decades, we shall give 
particular attention to the researches of the past few years, dealing, first 
of all, with recent studies bearing on Numbers and then with a few 


problems posed by the book as illustrating values to be gained by 
research.’ 


I. REcENT StuptiEs BEARING ON THE BooK oF NUMBERS 


For well over two thousand years Numbers has been a unit, a distinct 
book bearing its own title and exhibiting its own materials. It acquired 
its English title from the Latin Numeri, itself derived from the Greek 
’Arithmoi. The Hebrew title is bemidhbar, “In the Wilderness,” the fifth 
word in the first verse. Although miscellaneous in character, the con- 
tents of the book fall readily into three parts: I) Preparation for the 
March (1:1-10:10); Il) Wanderings in the Desert (10:11-19:22) ; 
IfI) On the Plains of Moab (20:1-36:13). 





1. Readers are referred to earlier issues of this journal for insights into the backgrounds of 
other books of the Bible. See especially the articles on “The Book of Genesis” by Donald G. 
Miller, Interpretation, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 76-89; “The Book of Exodus,” by the writer, Vol. 
III, No. 1, pp. 78-95; “The Book of Leviticus,” by Corwin C. Roach, Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 458- 
67; “The Book of Deuteronomy,” by Lester J. Kuyper, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 321-40. 











Interpretation 


1. Commentaries on the Book of Numbers 


As a unit Numbers has been the subject of several critical, exegetical, 
and homiletical commentaries. It is true, the number of commentaries 
on this book has been comparatively few, far too few, in fact, in view 
of the advances made in our understanding of the interests with which 
it deals. The more significant commentaries published in the first two 
decades of this century have been those by Bruno Baentsch (1903), G. B. 
Gray (1903), H. Holtzinger (1903), A. H. McNeile (1911), and Hugo 
Gressman (1914; 2nd ed., 1922).” 

The list of more recent commentaries includes the work by L. Elliott 
Binns (1927); L. B. Longacre (in The Abingdon Bible Commentary, 
1929) ; Paul Heinisch (1936) ; J. H. Greenstone (1939) ; Carl A. Ander- 
son (in Old Testament Commentary, 1948) ; Charles R. Erdman (1952) ; 
John Marsh and Albert George Butzer (in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
1953); and K. F. Kraemer (Herders Bibel-Kommentar, 1955). In 
addition to the commentaries, there have appeared several special 
studies, such as Midrash Haggadol on the Pentateuch—Numbers by 
S. Fisch (1940), and “The Composition of Numbers” by B. D. Eerd- 
mans (in Oudtestamentische Studién, Deel VI, 1949). 

In the exegetical approach to Numbers certain developments are 
briefly noted. The earlier commentators Baentsch and Holzinger are 
concerned primarily with literary criticism, the composition of the 
sources and their bearing on the interpretation of the book. Gray aims 
to interpret the text in the light of new knowledge derived from studies 
in lexicography, textual and literary criticism, archaeology, and anthro- 
pology. Gressman stresses Formgeschichte, the structure of the single 
stories, and seeks to recover the Sitz im Leben, the early life situations, 
as transmitted in the traditions. Heinisch, a Roman Catholic scholar, 
regards Moses as the author of the Pentateuch. However, he seeks to 
distinguish between the original Mosaic parts and later additions, some 
of which, he claims, were inserted in the time of the Judges; some, dur- 
ing the period of the monarchy; and others, after the exile. Greenstone 
provides us with insights into modern Jewish exegesis. While he recog- 
nizes the literary sources, he regards much of the materials as emanating 
from Moses and the period in which he lived. Furthermore, he feels 
that whatever emendations were made in the text in later times were 
made in harmony with the original documents. 





2. For full title of works mentioned in this article see the appended bibliography. 
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Since World War II a new exegetical method is observed. In gen- 
eral, scholars are dealing not so much with source analysis as with the 
theological concepts which moved the writers to compose the history of 
Israel as they did. If J, E, D, and P represent redactions, for what pur- 
pose did the redactors employ the materials, the single stories handed 
down to them? The trend has been to view Numbers from the stand- 
point of its larger connections and thus to neglect it as a separate unit 
in the interpretation of the rise of faith and life in early Israel. No 
extensive study of Numbers alone has been made in recent times. The 


present generation stands in need of some creative work on this particu- 
lar book of the Bible. 


2. Pentateuchal Studies 


The chief reason for the neglect of Numbers as a separate topic is the 
fact that although a unit in itself, it is part and parcel of the larger unit, 
the Pentateuch. Because of this wider connection, it is only proper to 
review the subject in the light of recent Pentateuchal studies. 


Prior to modern times stress was placed on the unity of the Pentateuch 
and its supposed composition by Moses. It was the almost universal 
tradition in Jewish and early Christian thought that Moses wrote the 
books which bear his name. That tradition has had much to support 
its claims. It is not necessary to review the arguments here. Suffice it 
to say that the record states that Moses was a writer, that he wrote laws, 
and that he incorporated them in a book (Exod. 17:14; Deut. 31:9, 24). 
Many later writers made casual reference to “the law of Moses” (1 
Kings 2:3; 2 Chron. 34:14; Neh. 8:1, 13:1). In view of such consid- 
erations it is not surprising that the tradition concerning the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch has carried weight even down to our day. 

Modern scientific study, however, has advanced other theories, par- 
ticularly the documentary hypothesis, which was projected and crystal- 
lized in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by a succession of critics, 
including Astruc , Eichhorn, Ilgen, Geddes, de Wette, Reuss, Hupfeld, 
Graf, Kuenen, and Wellhausen, with whom the theory of four major 
documents, J—the Jahwistic or Judean, E—the Elohistic or Ephraimitic, 
D—the Deuteronomic, and P—the Priestly, practically reached its 
zenith. 


During the past thirty years there has been a vigorous investigation 
of the literary strata in the Pentateuch. The results have appeared in 
numerous works on Old Testament Introduction. Among those bearing 
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this or a similar title are works by Otto Eissfeldt (1934) ; Oesterley and 
Robinson (1934); A. Weiser (1939; 2nd rev. ed., 1949) ; B. Balscheit 
(1943); R. H. Pfeiffer (1941; 2nd rev. ed., 1948; abr. ed., 1957); S. A. 
Cartledge (1943); G. Ch. Aalders (1949); A. Bentzen (1948-49; 2nd 
ed. 1952); E. Young (1949); and C. Kuhl (1953). 

Besides these works there have appeared numerous special studies 
bearing on the subject, such as the following: G. von Rad, Das form- 
geschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs; U. Cassuto, The Documentary 
Hypothesis and the Composition of the Pentateuch; D. C. Simpson, 
Pentateuchal Criticism; C. A. Simpson, The Early Traditions of Israel, 
and “The Growth of the Hexateuch” (in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. I, 
pp. 185-200) ; Martin Noth, Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch; 
F. V. Winnett, The Mosaic Tradition; O. Eijssfeldt, Die aeltesten 
Traditionen Israels; A. Lods, Histoire de la littérature hébraique et 
juive ... 3; C. R. North, “Pentateuchal Criticism” (in The Old Testa- 
ment and Modern Study, ed. by H. H. Rowley); and I. Lewy, The 
Growth of the Pentateuch. All these and many other studies have 
contributed richly to a better understanding of the background of the 
Pentateuch. 

Briefly, debate has centered largely on the number of books to be in- 
cluded in the same literary structure, whether four (Tetrateuch), five 
(Pentateuch), or six (Hexateuch) ; the number and character of the 
principal sources; and the whole question of the adequacy of the docu- 
mentary hypothesis to explain the origin of the materials under discus- 
sion. The trend in recent thought is to recognize early materials in the 
Pentateuch and to seek a more satisfactory solution to the problem of 
literary structure than the documentary theory provides. 

By no means do all critics limit the number of sources to the four, 
J,.E, D, and P. Eissfeldt, for example, posits a lay source L (Laien- 
quelle), which stands in contrast with the sacerdotal source. P. Pfeiffer 
names a special source S, supposedly from Seir, and its later accretions 
Se. Morgenstern endeavors to account for a Kenite source K, distin- 
guished by its biography of Moses. M. Noth speaks of a source G (Grund- 
lage) as the oral or written basis back of J and E. Volz and Rudolph 
have questioned the existence of E; Mowinckel, its independence of J. 
There is much discussion also as to which of the two sources, J and E, 
is primary. In general, J is dated at 950-850 B.c., E, ca. 750; D, 621; 
and P, ca. 500-450. But on these points there remains much disagree- 
ment.’ Numbers is made up largely of P sections, with J and E com- 





3. See the writer’s brief article on “Pentateuch” in the 20th Century Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, Vol. II, pp. 862-64. 
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bining in the rather meager narrative portions. D is not represented, 
except possibly in a few verses (cf. Num. 21:33-5). 

Since the text of Numbers has been transmitted with remarkably few 
alterations and emendations, it is not thought necessary to introduce 
here matters of textual criticism. Suffice it to call attention to the ninth 
revised edition of Kittel’s Biblica Hebraica, the new Lexicon in Veteris 
Testamenti Libros by L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, and the fifth 
edition of Septuaginta by A. Rahlfs. 


3. Recent Archaeological Discoveries 


It is impossible in a brief survey to describe the total effect of recent 
archaeological discoveries on some one book of the Bible such as the 
Book of Numbers. But it should prove instructive to point out a few of 
the developments in the field and their general bearing on this book. 

Thirty years ago, in 1929, C. F. A. Schaeffer began excavations at 
Ugarit or Ras Shamra, a city mound on the Syrian coast, which through 
further explorations in 1939 and 1949 has yielded epoch-making ma- 
terials largely from the period 1600-1200 B.c., corresponding to the 
time of the rise of the early Israelites. The Ras Shamra inscriptions 
illumine early Old Testament life, literature, and religion hitherto largely 
unknown through contemporary Canaanite parallels. Ugaritic affinities 
to the Old Testament are numerous in poetic meter, parallelisms, similes, 
and synonyms. They add new values to Hebrew lexicography and even 
suggest textual emendations in the Hebrew Bible. Numbers and the 
whole Old Testament, in fact, cannot be adequately interpreted today 
apart from the new knowledge which recent studies in Ugaritic provide.‘ 

Added to this is the new light on the Pentateuch reflected by the Mari 
letters, some 20,000 in number, unearthed by A. Parrot in 1933-38 at 
Mari on the right bank of the Euphrates. These cuneiform tablets ap- 
peared about the latter half of the eighteenth century B.c. in the time 
and area in which the Hebrew patriarchs had their origin. They reflect 
something of the culture of the Amorites in that early period and provide 
numerous points of contact with biblical narratives.° 

In the decade 1930 to 1940 Nelson Glueck made extensive explora- 
tions in Transjordan, about which we had hitherto very little knowledge, 





4. Among recent studies in Ugaritic are: C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, Ugaritic Hand- 
book, and Ugaritic Literature; J. Obermann, Ugaritic Mythology; C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugar- 
itica I]; J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts in Relation to the Old Testament (2nd 
ed.). 

5. See W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 109-13; J. B. Pritchard, 
op. cit., pp. 482-83. 
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and gave us reports on the ancient kingdoms of Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom, alluded to in Numbers (21:24, 26-30; Chaps. 22-24).° This book 
must now be studied in relation to the new knowledge coming from 
peoples contemporary with the early Israelites. We know that the Moab- 
ites and Edomites had a strong civilization, which is reflected in both 
their archaeological remains and their resistance to the Israelites who 
sought passage through their territories (Num. 21: 26-30; Chaps. 22-24). 

One of the most exciting discoveries in the whole history of archaea- 
logical exploration has been the unearthing of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 
1947. These discoveries continue to call forth scores of books and articles 
illuminating the text of Scripture and the social and religious life of the 
Jewish community which produced and preserved the documents. While 
they do not point directly to Numbers, they cast light on the whole back- 
ground of the Hebrew people.’ 

Briefly, the achievements of archaelogy in recent years have enabled 
us to piece together the relationships of numerous ancient peoples, de- 
cipher their languages, identify and date their pottery and other remains 
with the accuracy of radiocarbon dating, interpret their times and cul- 
tures, and point out numerous biblical affinities. 


Among important works on archaeology called forth by modern dis- 
coveries are: George A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible (7th ed.) ; 
A. G. Barrois, Manuel d’Archéologie Biblique; Millar Burrows, What 
Mean These Stones?; Jack Finegan, Light from the Ancient Past; A. 
Parrot, Archéologie mésopotamienne; W. F. Albright, From the Stone 
Age to Christianity (3rd ed.), Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 
(3rd ed.), and Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands; M. F. Unger, Archae- 
ology and the Old Testament, and G. Ernest Wright, Biblical Archae- 
ology. 

| 4. Studies in Biblical Geography 


Closely linked with biblical archaeology is the field of biblical geogra- 
phy, which has undergone remarkable development and expansion in 
recent years. It has been more than sixty years since George Adam 
Smith produced his standard study, The Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land (1894), followed years later by his Atlas of the Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land (1915). Then for a long period no signifi- 
cant work of this nature appeared. But the past three decades and par- 





6. Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine; The Other Side of the Jordan. 


7. See, for example, Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, and Frank M. Cross, The An- 
cient Library of Qumran. 
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ticularly the last three years have witnessed the appearance of several 
outstanding volumes by such well-known scholars as F.-M. Abel, who 
wrote Géographie de la Palestine (1933-38) ; Nelson Glueck, The Other 
Side of the Jordan (1940), and J. A. Montgomery, Arabia and the 
Bible (1950). 

The year 1956 was marked by the appearance of three Bible atlases, 
the revision of the Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible by G. Ernest 
Wright and Floyd V. Filson, first published in 1945; Atlas of the Bible, 
by L. H. Grollenberg, and Rand McNally Bible Atlas, by Emil G. Krael- 
ing.’ Another new book, The Geography of the Bible, was published by 
Denis Baly in 1957. 

These and numerous other works have provided us with new maps, 
the results of scientific surveys, explorations, excavations, strata identi- 
fication, and other reliable data enabling us to locate numerous hitherto 
unidentified places mentioned in Scripture. Additional insights into 
climatic conditions, amount of rainfall, courses of streams, structural 
character of mounds and mountains, and types of soil, have greatly en- 
riched our understanding of the Bible. 

Putting together all this new archaeological and geographical insight 
we discover that when applied to the Book of Numbers it makes the 
desert of wandering to blossom as the rose. We can recover with a greater 
measure of confidence than ever before the course of Israel’s wanderings 
and refresh our thirsty souls at identifiable springs from which they 


drank. This makes the book to bristle with new life, inspiration, and 
values for our time. 


5. Modern Historical Research 


For more than a century the so-called “historical method” has been 
applied vigorously to the study of the Bible. But the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis, which Charles Darwin projected just one hundred years ago, 
carried the historical method to extremes. Since Julius Wellhausen first 
applied the evolutionary theory to the whole of Israel’s history and liter- 
ature, his name is linked with the extreme view of Scripture. But his 
position is no longer tenable. As Dr. John Bright aptly remarks, “Well- 
hausenism in its classic form is no longer a live issue. The ranks of the 
Wellhausen orthodoxy are now sadly depleted by death and desertion 





8. See the review by Edward P. Blair in the Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 
48-51. 
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and, of those that maintain their faith in the cause, many do so with 
severe mental reservations.’” 


Thanks to recent archaeological discovery and the research of his- 
torians, we are now in position to review Israel’s history in a much clearer 
light and to appreciate patterns, principles, and values in the early 
period in the life of the nation which in the critical view had come to 
be regarded as originating very late, even in post-exilic times. Alert 
historians are recognizing more and more the historicity of the patriarchs 
and the vigor and vitality of early Hebrew faith.” 


In a significant work which has recently been translated into English 
Professor Martin Noth, of the University of Bonn, remarks, “All the 
information at our disposal serves to establish that ‘Israel’ was a his- 
torical reality with its own historical period, during which it was inti- 
mately involved in the multifarious life of the surrounding world. It can 
therefore be adequately understood only by historical research.... Ina 
history of ‘Israel’ the whole field has to be explored with the utmost thor- 
oughness from every possible angle and by all the methods open to his- 
torical scholarship, precisely because ‘Israel’ is without question a his- 
torical reality.”"" With similar understanding Cyrus H. Gordon declares, 
“The most important area for the study of human antiquity is the Near 
East, where we find a cluster of ancient civilizations which are not only 
the oldest and rank among the greatest, but are also well recorded.” 


That there was something unique in Israel’s history must be borne in 
mind as we approach the biblical record. Israel was peculiarly God’s 
Chosen People, chosen for a profound purpose. God acted in history to 
work out his eternal purposes for mankind. That he chose Israel is and 
must ever remain a great mystery, the mystery of Heilsgeschichte, salva- 
tion history. 

A long list of recent works on the history of Israel indicates something 
of the significance of this approach to the modern understanding of the 
Old Testament, which is conceived in terms of both history and faith. 
Among the new works are the following: H. Wheeler Robinson, The 
History of Israel; C. R. North, The Old Testament Interpretation of 
History; Otto Eissfeldt, Geschichtliches und uebergeschichtliches im AI- 





9g. Early Israel in Recent History Writing, p. 20. 


10. See the writer’s brief article on “Patriarchs, Old Testament,” in the 20th Century En- 
cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Vol. Il, pp. 847-48. 


11. History of Israel, tr. by Stanley Godman, p. 1. 
12. Introduction to Old Testament Times, p. 1. 
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ten Testament; H. H. Rowley, Recent Discovery and the Patriarchal 
Age and (ed.) The Old Testament and Modern Study; Kurt Galling, 
Textbuch zur Geschichte Israel; Paul Heinisch, History of the Old Tes- 
tament; W. A. Irwin, The Old Testament: Keystone of Human Culture ; 
Albrecht Alt, Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel; Jeches- 
kel Kaufman, The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Palestine; H. M. 
Orlinsky, Ancient Israel; R. C. Dentan (ed.), The Idea of History in 
the Ancient Near East; G. Ricciotti, The History of Israel; John Bright, 
Early Israel in Recent History Writing; M. Noth, Die Welt des Alten 
Testaments (3rd ed.), and History of Israel. 


6. Studies in Old Testament Theology 


For a long time interest in Old Testament thought centered on the 
religion of the Semites or Hebrew religion. Anthropological research 
and studies in comparative religion had brought stress on the common 
religious customs of the peoples of the ancient Near East. The result was 
that many scholars avoided the use of the expression “Old Testament 
Theology.” Their aim was to seek to interpret Hebrew religion in terms 
of common Semitic practices. That Israel had much in common with 
the Canaanites is clear from both the biblical and the Ugaritic records. 
But closer scrutiny of the accounts reveals the constant conflict in which 
Israel and Canaan engaged. Today it is recognized more and more that 
the doctrines of the prophets have earlier bases than was hitherto as- 
sumed in critical circles. Hence the revival of interest in early Old Testa- 
ment theology. According to H. F. Hahn, “Of all the important trends 
in old Testament studies the one which has given rise to the most vig- 
orous discussion is the recent rebirth of Old Testament theology.” 

Among recent works bearing this or a similar title are: W. Eichrodt, 
E. Sellin, Ludwig Koehler (Eng. tr., 1958), Otto J. Baab, Otto Procksch, 
N. W. Porteous (in The Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. by H. H. 
Rowley), E. Jacob, and G. von Rad. Other works on the subject in- 
clude: Elmer A. Leslie, Old Testament Religion; N. H. Snaith, Dis- 
tinctive Ideas of the Old Testament; G. Ernest Wright, The Challenge 
of Israel’s Faith, The Old Testament Against Its Environment, and God 
Who Acts; M. Burrows, An Outline of Biblical Theology; R. C. Den- 
tan, Preface to Old Testament Theology, and H. H. Rowley, The Faith 


of Israel. 





13. Old Testament in Modern Research, p. 226. 
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While A. Alt, M. Noth and followers have stressed the political and 
institutional development of Israel and have given less consideration to 
the faith of the early Hebrews, W. F. Albright, John Bright, G. von Rad, 
G. Ernest Wright and many others have found fresh evidence for mon- 
otheism in the time of Moses. The nature, character, and attributes of 
Yahweh, the God of Israel, stand out more clearly today against the back- 
ground of religious developments in the Near East as we have come to 
know them through archaeological discovery and historical research. 

Not only in the Prophets but also in the Pentateuch, Yahweh appears 
in attributes of justice, mercy, righteousness, and holiness. While there 
seems to be in evidence in the Pentateuchal narratives primitive con- 
cepts of animism and of a local deity limited to Sinai in a henotheistic 
world view, there is nevertheless a corresponding portrayal of a God 
unique and transcendent, the God of Israel who initiates the covenant 
with his people, dwells in their midst, reveals to them his character, 
judges them in their iniquities, and leads them forth with providential 
care and protection to the Promised Land. 

To what extent these concepts of Yahweh are contemporary or are 
read back into the narratives by later writers and redactors remains an 
issue among scholars. But in spite of all the arguments advanced in de- 
fense of theories of a late development of the theology of the Hebrews, 
there is an increasing tendency to place the origins early and to account 
for prophetic insights on the basis of a faith engendered by and trans- 
mitted from the fathers, to whom God actually made himself known in 
events and patterns appropriate to the period in which they lived. To be 
sure, the concept of God advanced with each advancing age, but it 
seems proper to suggest with a wide range of scholars that incipient 
monotheism began with Moses rather than with Amos. As John Bright 
remarks, “No events in the Old Testament are more significant for the- 
ology than those described in the Hexateuch.”"* 

More and more it is becoming evident that Old Testament theology 
is not a misnomer but an accredited subject, that its tenets are attribu- 
table to the traditions as well as to the later prophets, and that the God 
of Israel is a God of justice, mercy, righteousness, and love, governing 
and guiding his people with power and purpose. Hosea’s philosophy of 
history, “Out of Egypt I called my son” (11:1 ff.), has authentic ante- 
cedents in Pentateuchal thought. 





sq. Of. cit., Pp. TI. 
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II. NEw APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS PosED By NUMBERS 


Bringing now to focus our findings as to recent developments in Penta- 
teuchal studies, archaeological discoveries, and research in geography, 
history, and theology, we note very briefly a few of the problems posed 
by Numbers on which new light is cast. Space precludes the inclusion 
of a more extensive survey. 


1. The Census Lists 


The narrative in Numbers begins with a long and involved census 
list (Chaps. 1-4). A second listing appears in Chapter 26. These two 
censuses differ only slightly, though they represent statistics gathered a 
generation apart, the first having been reportedly taken by Moses at the 
beginning of the wanderings following the Exodus, with a count of 603,- 
550 young men qualified for military service (2:32); the second, after 
the forty years of wandering in the desert, with a total of 601,730 
(26:51). Adding to these figures the number of women and children 
gives us an astonishingly large population, far too large, in fact, to be 
accommodated in the Sinai Peninsula. 

These figures have puzzled Bible students for centuries. Various the- 
ories have been advanced to account for them. Many conservative 
scholars have interpreted them literally. Critics have considered them 
preposterous and the narratives without historical foundation. Others, 
eager to maintain in their thinking the historicity of the early Hebrews, 
have sought to recover some more satisfactory method of calculation. 
But the problem has hitherto failed to find solution. 

Today we have new insights into this whole matter of census taking. 
It has been discovered that the practice was all but universal in the 
ancient world. Census lists which throw light on the incidents in Israel 
have been found at Ugarit, Mari, and Alalakh. In a very recent article 
entitled “The Census Lists of Numbers 1 and 26,” Dr. George Menden- 
hall, of the University of Michigan, presents convincing evidence of the 
authenticity of the record in Numbers when properly interpreted in the 
light of the new knowledge of military and social organization of the 
Middle and Late Bronze Ages.” 

After pointing out the apparent ubiquity of the practice of census 
taking for military purposes, and the tribal organization of early Israel, 
Dr. Mendenhall reinterprets ’elef, the term translated “thousand,” as 
having a different connotation in earlier parlance under the Twelve 





15. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXXVII, Part I, pp. 52-66. 
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Tribe Federation than that which it received in later centuries. In the 
early period the reference was to a subsection of a tribe and then to the 
contingent of troops which it provided under its leader for the army of 
the Federation. Later, under the Monarchy, the system of having a 
unit of about a thousand men under a royal officer provided the parlance 
which prevailed in subsequent thought. By reinterpreting the term ’elef 
as a tribal unit it is discovered that the figures given in Numbers boil 
down to fewer than 600 units providing fewer than 6,000 men of mili- 
tary quality. This is in harmony with the comparable figures of 4,000 
in the kingdom of Mari, 10,000 in Assyria, and 6,000 in Eshnunna." 


2. The Desert Wanderings 


Since the narrative in Numbers follows directly the accounts in Exo- 
dus, Leviticus having been interposed to present legislation provided at 
Sinai, the whole problem of chronology presents itself before the mind 
of the student. The date of the Exodus has been long debated, without a 
fully satisfactory solution. Both the early dating of 1580 B.c. and the 
late suggestion of ca. 1225 B.c. seem extreme. On the basis of his exca- 
vations at Jericho John Garstang settled on a date ca. 1440.’ Nelson 
Glueck’s explorations in Eastern Palestine have led to the conclusion 
that had the Exodus taken place before the thirteenth century the Israel- 
ites would not have found strong Edomite nor Moabite resistance 
(21:1 ff.)."° W. F. Albright has suggested the date of ca. 1290 B.c. on 
evidence from recent excavations at Lachish pointing to the fall of that 
city into Israelite hands.’ The problem invites continued discussion. 


According to the account in Numbers, the period of wandering occu- 
pied about thirty-eight years (10:11-19:22). Of the three parts of the 
book, Part I covers the brief period of about nineteen days in the first of 
the designated forty years; Part II, the thirty-eight years; and Part III, 
a few months of the fortieth year when the Israelites were encamped 
on the Plains of Moab. 


Accounts of the wanderings appear in Numbers 21 and particularly 
Chapter 33, which lists stations in travel. Determined to follow a cir- 
cuitous route, the Israelites proceeded from Rameses and “encamped at 
Succoth” (33:5), a distance of about thirty-two miles. Succoth is iden- 





16. Op. cit., pp. 62 ff. 
17. Foundations of Bible History. 


18. Explorations in Eastern Palestine, The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, Vols, XIV-XIX (1933-39). 


19. From the Stone Age to Christianity, p. 194. 
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tified as the modern Tell el-Maskhutah, about eight and one-half miles 
from Pithom in the Wadi Tumilat. Etham, the next station, is described 
as situated “on the edge of the wilderness” (vs. 6). While it has not been 
definitely identified, Baal-zephon, which is the name of a god, has been 
recently discovered to be situated at Tell Defneh or Daphne (cf. Jer. 
43:7-9). Elim, where “there were twelve springs of water and seventy 
palm trees” (vs. 9), has been identified with the oasis of Wadi Gharandel. 

Scholars today are wont to translate the Hebrew designation Yam 
Suph not as “Red Sea” but as “Reed” or “Marsh Sea.’ While the 
exact spot at which the Israelites made their crossing is not clear, it is 
apparent that it was at a spot separating Egypt and the desert, probably 
not far from Rameses-Tunis, the capital of Rameses II. 

Dophkah (33:12, 13) has been identified with Serabit el-Khadem, 
which is a famous Egyptian mining center; Rephidim, with Wadi 
Refayid (vs. 15); Ezion-geber (vs. 35), with Tell el-Kheleifeh on the 
Gulf of Aqabah, excavated in recent times by Nelson Glueck; Punon 
(vs. 42), with modern Feinan, known to us from Byzantine sources as 
Phaino; Oboth (vs. 43), with ’Ain el-Weibeh, situated on the west side 
of the el-’Arabah, about thirty miles south of the Dead Sea; Dibon-gad 
(vs. 46), with Dhiban, which lay on the north side of the Arnon and 
which later became the capital of Moab; and Heshbon, with Heshban, 
seven miles north of Madeba. While many places still remain uncertain, 
modern science has enabled us to approach the records with greater 
inspiration, confidence, and understanding. 


3. The Character of Moses 


It is now a far cry from the days when critics doubted the historicity 
of Moses and the antiquity of writing. Today Moses stands out in all 
his uniqueness and grandeur as Israel’s great lawgiver. While contem- 
porary references to him are lacking, recent archaeological discoveries 
and historical research have made much clearer than ever before the 
tradition of Israel’s residence in Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, the 
tribal organization of early Israel, the antiquity of apodictic legislation, 
and the unique character of the Mosaic teaching. All this throws into 
bolder relief the man Moses and his message. The biblical references 
portray him in the marvelous prestige, power, and persuasiveness of his 
vigorous personality, his faith in God (10:29-31), his love and affec- 





20. G. Ernest Wright, Biblical Archaeology, pp. 61 ff. 


a1. W. F. Albright, “The Old Testament and Archaeology” in Old Testament Commentary, 
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tion for his people (11:2, 21:7), his great humility (12:3), and his high 
devotion to his task (12:6-8). His is a character study fruitful for 
every age. 


4. Hebrew Legislation 


No small part of Numbers consists of miscellaneous laws and regula- 
tions supplementing those given in Exodus and Leviticus. Many scholars 
have long held to a late origin of Hebrew law. But recent discoveries of 
ancient law codes press the origins back to the Mosaic period. Among 
ancient codes brought to light in this twentieth century are: the Code 
of Hammurabi (ca. 1700 B.c.), discovered in 1901-2 by a French expe- 
dition; the Hittite Code (ca. 1300 B.c.), discovered in 1906-7 by Winck- 
ler at Bogazkoi and deciphered in 1915; the Middle Assyrian Code (ca. 
1100 B.c.), brought to light in 1920-37; the Lipit-Ishtar Code (ca. 1860 
B.c.), in 1947; the Eshnunna Code (ca. 1930 B.c.), in 1948; and the 
Code of Ur-Nammu (ca. 2050 B.c.), published by Kramer in 1953. 

A comparison of the Hebrew legislation with these codes reveals 
numerous affinities. To cite only one example, practically all of the early 
codes involve the custom of trial by ordeal as set forth in primitive credu- 
lity in Numbers 5: 11-28.” 


5. Poetry in Numbers 


Rich in excerpts from folk songs and other poems, Numbers throws 
considerable light on the importance of poetry as an historical source. 
Back of a people’s written narratives lies oral tradition or folklore, which 
is more readily remembered and transmitted through poetry than through 
prose. One of the strong evidences for the antiquity of the traditions in 
Numbers is its poetry, about which there has been much discussion. 

Of great significance is the “Aaronic Benediction” (6: 24-26), which 
is undoubtedly an early priestly blessing and which is even today all 
but universally employed in our churches in their services of worship. 
In its threefold aspects it lends itself to Trinitarian thought, though that 
was not the original connotation. But whatever its original wording, it 
is a divine blessing rich in history, stylistic beauty, and spiritual import. 

The “Incantation of the Ark” (10:35 f.) represents liturgies early 
employed when the Ark, which symbolized the presence of Yahweh, 
was borne into battle. The “Book of the Wars of the Lord” (21:14 f.) 





22. See J. M. P. Smith, Origin and Development of Hebrew Law; J. M. Myers, “Law in 
the Old Testament,” in Old Testament Commentary, pp. 43-52; T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, 
pp. 59-81; J. B. Pritchard, op. cit., pp. 159-198; D. Daube, Studies in Biblical Law; G. E. 
Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East. 
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was apparently a collection of popular march or battle songs, like the 
“Book of Jasher” (Josh. 10:13; 2 Sam. 1:18), gathered at an early 
period and employed to inspire men going into battle. The “Song of the 
Well” (21:16-18) is a survival of an early folk song, which evidently 
carried deep religious significance as associated with the official cere- 
mony of the dedication of a water source, recognized as God-given. 

The “Oracles of Balaam” (22:41-24:25) are involved dramatic 
presentations derived from early Israelite folklore, ascribed partly to J 
and partly to E. The narratives are complicated by the intermingling of 
poetry and prose. Balaam, a non-Israelite, is engaged by Balak, King of 
Moab, to curse the Israelites in typical Oriental fashion, but under Yah- 
weh’s direction he blesses Israel instead. While many scholars hold to a 
late date, Albright and others assert that these oracles “go back nearly 
to the time of Balaam.”*” And Marsh remarks, “The universalism which 
is so distinctive a mark of the later prophets has sometimes been regarded 
as emerging only in their time. The story of Balaam shows the convic- 
tions, out of which the explicit statement of the doctrine crystallized, to 
be already potent in Israel at a very early stage of her development.” 
It is out of the midst of the Balaam account that the Messianic prophecy 


arises, “A star shall come forth out of Jacob, and a scepter shall rise 
out of Israel...” (24:17). 


6. The Bronze Serpent 


Sympathetic magic obtained widely in Oriental practice. The homeo- 
pathic principle of similia similibus curantur, “like cures like,” finds apt 
illustration in Scripture (cf. Judg. 6:1 ff.). In the story of the Bronze 
Serpent (Num. 21:8 f.) there is profound early instruction pointing not 
to the mystery of magic but to the power of God to heal. Those bitten by 
venomous serpents who looked to the Lord in faith found healing and 
immunity. When Israel later perverted the practice by magnifying magic 
in the worship of the serpent rather than in giving glory to God, Heze- 
kiah shattered the bronze serpent which Moses had made (2 Kings 
18:4). This bears out the wholesomeness of instruction in early Israel 
in directing men to faith in God. And how prophetic is all this! It points 
to the Christ, who, like the Bronze Serpent, was lifted up that men might 
look and live (cf. John 3:14, 1 Cor. 10:9, 1 Pet. 2:24). 





23. W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 210 f. 
24. The Interpreters Bible, Vol. II, p. 248. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this brief survey we have sought to direct attention to the bearing 
of recent researches in various fields on the Book of Numbers. Who is so 
dull and irresponsive that he cannot feel something of the forcefulness 
of the lessons to be derived not only from the accounts to which refer- 
ence has been made, but also from the narratives concerning the Levites, 
the ark of the covenant, the worship of the tabernacle, God’s provision 
of quails and manna for food, the mission and report of the spies, and 
the outstanding characters, Aaron, Miriam, Joshua, Caleb, Korah, and 
others who pass in review—all illumined by the flashes of new knowl- 
edge focused on the scenes? Where is the minister who cannot find it a 
thrilling experience to delve deeply into this background of early Hebrew 
history depicted in the narratives of Numbers and to seek to warn, in- 
struct, encourage, and challenge his people by their recital? 

Truly, there are great texts in this book which have been made all the 
more inviting through the medium of modern versions and recent investi- 
gation and which call anew for expression in present-day preaching. 
Think, for example, of Moses’ appeal to his father-in-law, “Come with | 
us and we will do you good” (10:29); or of the plea in the poem of 
Baalam, “Let me die the death of the righteous” (23:10) ; or of the in- 
exorable law of the Lord, “Be sure your sin will find you out” (32:23). | 

As for the Apostle Paul, so for us today the over-all message of Num- 
bers has a real leverage on the life of people in lessons of severe warn- 
ing, judgment, admonition, counsel, and commendation. “Now these 
things are warnings for us . . . they were written down for our instruc- 
tion” (1 Cor. 10:6 ff.). 

Above all, the real motive for such research is to find access anew to 
the fresh waters which burst forth from the Rock that followed Israel, 
for, in the words of Paul, “the Rock was Christ” (1 Cor. 10:4; cf. Num. 

20:8 ff.). To all this our Lord invites us anew, “If you believed Moses, 
you would believe Me, for he wrote of Me” (John 5:46). 
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Guidance in the Wilderness 
The Theology of Numbers 


By WALTER HARRELSON 


A THEOLOGICAL analysis of the Book of Numbers might be undertaken 
in a number of ways. The procedure chosen for the present study is that 
of an analysis of the structure of the book and a treatment of the major 
themes which it contains. Neither the structure nor the themes can be 
said to be independent of the remainder of the Pentateuch (or perhaps 
the Hexateuch). Thus it is unavoidable that the presentation of the 
theology of Numbers should appear as a fragment in relationship to the 
theological structure and themes of the Pentateuch (Hexateuch). It 
may be helpful, nonetheless, to deal theologically with Numbers, espe- 
cially since the book is frequently passed over, or only slightly noticed, 
in the studies of Old Testament theology. 


I 


First, as to the structure of the book. The events related in the thirty- 
six chapters of Numbers cover a period of at least thirty-eight years, 
according to the priestly chronology. The first scene opens with the 
Israelites encamped in the wilderness of Sinai, presumably at the foot 
of the sacred mountain. The time is one month after the completion of 
the tabernacle, or one year and one month after the Exodus from Egypt 
(1:1; see Exod. 40:17). Twenty days later (10:11) the Israelites break 
camp and make their way to the wilderness of Paran. In the wilderness, 
_ apparently at Kadesh (13:26), they spend the major portion of the forty 
years prior to the entrance into the land of Canaan. Because of the faith- 
lessness of the people, they are all denied entrance into the Promised 
Land, except for Joshua and Caleb (14:30). As the forty years draw 
to a close, the time for the Conquest is at hand (20:14). After various 
difficulties, the Israelites are found encamped in the plains of Moab, 
where the last scene of the book is laid (22:1-36:13). Chapter 34 of 
the Book of Deuteronomy brings down the curtain upon this scene. 

In relation to the other portions of the Pentateuch, the Book of Num- 
bers has a distinct place. The Hebrew title “In the wilderness” (bamidh- 
bar) is not inappropriate. Here we have the major collection of stories 
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dealing with Yahweh’s guidance of Israel during the wilderness period. 
According to the priests, the events related in the Book of Exodus have 
covered exactly one year; the legislation contained in Leviticus was 
promulgated in one month. The recapitulation of the sacred history and 
of the Law, recorded in the Book of Deuteronomy, required two months. 
This leaves thirty-eight years and nine months for the events of Num- 
bers. Quite irrespective of the accuracy or inaccuracy of this chrono- 
logical scheme, it is remarkable that the priests should not have provided 
a more detailed account of how the Israelites spent this long period of 
time. The primary concern was, apparently, to hold to the tradition of 
a forty-year sojourn in the wilderness (Amos 5:25) during which time 
the Exodus generation disappeared. But were there no additional stories 
to tell of the guidance of Yahweh during all these years? What has 
happened to the record of Israel’s marvelous faithfulness and obedience 
to the God of the covenant during this period (Amos 5:25; Hos. 2:15, 
1:10, 10:11, 11:1-4; Jer. 2:2-3, 31:2, etc.)? It would appear that the 
judgment of Ezekiel (Chaps. 16, 20, 23) has prevailed: Israel was stub- 
born and rebellious from the very first. Nothing remains to be said about 
a time of faithfulness in the wilderness. 

The arrangement of the materials in Numbers is important on other 
grounds. Elsewhere in the Pentateuch, the legislation promulgated by 
Yahweh is pinned down to specific sites: either the holy mountain of 
Sinai or the plains of Moab. Sinai is the site for the legislation recorded 
in Numbers 1: 1-10:10. The subsequent legislation, however, is given no 
very specific setting. It is interwoven with the narrative materials in a 
quite unusual fashion, as though Yahweh were adding details to the 
covenant law as these were required. It is well known, of course, that 
the laws contained in the Old Testament have in fact grown through 
the centuries. Only in the Book of Numbers, however, do we have a pic- 
ture of this process actually presented. The laws are all delivered through 
Moses, here as elsewhere. They are not handed down on a single occa- 
sion, but appear in scattered sections throughout the book (15, 18-19, 
28-30, 35). On several occasions the laws are actually promulgated to 
meet specific cases which have arisen (15:32-36, 27:1-11, Chap. 36, 
see also the settlement of legal details in the battle against the Midianites, 
Chap. 31). It is obvious that much of this legislation is quite late. The 
important point is that at such a late period in Israel’s life it was possible 
to give this shape to the traditions of the wilderness period. Moses has 
not handed down a fixed and immutable Law. Yahweh has provided 
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through Moses the foundation upon which all law rests, but has pro- 
vided the people with legal counsel through the long period of Wilder- 
ness wanderings, as the occasions have required. The fact that the laws 
of Israel have received this sort of treatment should be remembered 
when we speak about the “legalism” of post-Exilic Judaism. Remark- 
able freedom in dealing with the Law is evidenced here, although the 
judgment must be maintained that Moses was responsible for all laws." 

The loose and episodic character of the record of the wilderness 
wanderings is instructive in another respect. It has been argued by 
Martin Noth? and others that several, if not all, of the narrative tradi- 
tions in Numbers have arisen in connection with local cultic practices 
at Kadesh and in Transjordan. Other narratives are designed to settle 
rival claims within the priestly groups, it appears. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that these facts alone account for the sparseness of the record of 
the forty years in the wilderness. The fact that we have the remarkable 
record of the stages of Israel’s journey through the wilderness (Chap. 
33) is sufficient indication that the stories of the wanderings could have 
been set forth in a much more orderly and complete fashion, had the 
priests chosen to do so. It appears, therefore, that the traditions are 
as they are by design. The priests and the other traditionists have given 
us a picture of a people being put to the test by Yahweh. Will they 
abide by the orders of their divine commander? Will they quake in fear 
before the giant inhabitants of the Land of Canaan who live in their 
walled cities? When hunger and thirst befall them, will they stand 
before Yahweh, confident of his ability to provide for their needs? Will 
the adversity of wilderness existence harden them for the coming battle, 
or will it sap their strength? Will they be able to resist the idolatry of 
the Canaanites when they enter the land? 

It appears that the collectors of the wilderness traditions have selected 
those to be preserved on the basis of their suitability in the development 
of the fundamental themes which run throughout the Pentateuch. These 
traditions have been provided with a loose framework, as we have noted 
above. There is no intention or desire, however, on the part of the priests 





1. See M. Noth, Die Gesetze im Pentateuch (Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1940). Noth argues that 
the Law of Israel has been loosed from its moorings in the sacral community during post- 
Exilic times and has become a kind of independent entity. While this is generally correct, the 
free introduction of legislation within the framework of the Numbers tradition—during the 
post-Exilic period, probably—would indicate that the sacral connections of law were not en- 
tirely forgotten or overlooked. 


2. M. Noth, Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1948). 
See especially pp. 77-86, 127-143, 172-206. 
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to present a connected history of the wilderness wanderings. These were 
in fact years of wandering, of testing, of occasional faithfulness and re- 
peated faithlessness. Yahweh was forming a people. He was subjecting 
them to a kind of historical situation in which they were surrounded by 
perils. He was testing their leaders as well as them. He stood ready to 
provide additional counsel when the occasions required it. He provided 
deliverance from those enemies who sought to thwart his own purpose, 
but he himself designated those enemies who had been appointed for 
destruction. Thus it appears that the structure of the Book of Numbers 
is what it is because of the intention of the traditionists and priests to 
elaborate upon certain basic themes which are found in the Pentateuch. 
We now turn to an examination of the more prominent of these themes 
contained in Numbers. 


II 


We are indebted primarily to Gerhard von Rad® and Martin Noth‘ 
for their recognition and expositions of the basic themes which provide 
the unifying elements within the traditions of the Pentateuch. The fun- 
damental theme is that of the Exodus from Egypt (Exod. 1-18) which 
dominates the materials in Exodus and recurs over and again in the 
Pentateuch and elsewhere in the Bible. Next in order of importance is 
that of Yahweh’s guidance of Israel into the land of Promise. The more 
important subsidiary themes are the primeval history (Gen. 1-11), the 
promise to the Patriarchs (Gen. 12-50), the covenant and the giving of 
the Law of Sinai (Exod. 19g—Num. 10:10) and the guidance and testing 
of Israel in the wilderness (Num. 10:11—Deut. 34). As already noted, 
only the last two themes have any major place in the Book of Numbers. 
In fact, the materials in 1:1-10:10, although related to the Sinai cove- 
nant and the lawgiving, are more closely connected with the theme 
“Guidance and Testing in the Wilderness.” The census (Chap. 1), the 
order of march and encampment (Chaps. 2-4), and the legal prescrip- 
tions (Chaps. 3-10), though given at Sinai, are clearly intended as 
prepatory acts for the coming journey. It is safe to say, therefore, that 
a single theme is dominant in the materials found in Numbers: Yahweh’s 
guidance and testing of Israel in the wilderness. 

A theological appraisal of Numbers must take account of the way in 
which the various motifs of the book are presented and developed in 





3. Gerhard v. Rad, Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs (1938). 
4. Martin Noth, Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch. 
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Interpretation 


relation to this basic theme. It will be possible in a brief study only to 
single out a few of the incidents which have been employed by the tra- 
ditionists to illustrate Yahweh’s guidance in the wilderness. 


1. The Numbering of the People, Chapters 1 and 26 


The census lists of the Book of Numbers have a claim to historicity 
primarily in respect to the number and names of the twelve tribes. The 
numerical totals—603,550 (1:46) and 601,730 (26:51 )—are fantastic. 
It has been suggested that these figures might roughly correspond with 
the total number of Israelites in the time of David and that the lists 
might actually represent the census taken by David (II Sam. 24). 
Whether this view be accepted or not, the priests have had something 
in mind in providing these census lists. It cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of the ones responsible for the lists that the totals were incredibly 
large. The total population would presumably have been as high as two 
and one-half million people, if there were over six hundred thousand 
warriors. Our point is not that the census lists are so large in their totals. 
It is that the priests knew this as well as we do, and yet they have re- 
corded these figures. For what purpose? We suggest that the priests 
were concerned to do more than demonstrate the miraculous power of 
Yahweh, who could sustain such a throng in the wilderness for forty 
years. They have also underscored the utter dependence of this people 
upon its God. A fighting force of more than 600,000 men has been 
entirely cowed by the report of ten scouts. Such a massive army has 
wandered for forty years in the wilderness below a land “flowing with 
milk and honey,” moving almost aimlessly from place to place, unable 
or unwilling to seize the land which has been appointed for them. Or- 
ganized for a “holy war” and fitted out for battle, they have seldom met 
any enemy except a righteous God who has brought judgment upon 
.them for their sins. The irony of their situation is plain enough. Over 
six hundred thousand men, with their families, spend forty years in the 
wilderness, never engaging in anything more than occasional skirmishes. 
Even then, it is the power of Yahweh which triumphs over the enemy. 
When the forty years have drawn to a close, the people are numbered 
once more. Although radical shifts have occurred in the number of war- 
riors belonging to the several tribes, the total is not appreciably smaller 
than when the march from Sinai began. The essential point made by 
these census lists is that this vast army of Yahweh is under Yahweh’s 
orders. It will be victorious only when he purposes that victory come. 
It is to be disciplined and ready for battle; and judgment will befall 
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the army when it disobeys. Yet the total force will be intact when Yah- 
weh chooses to give the signal. 

The shifts in numbers among the several tribes may possibly point to 
some tribal realignments or to actual gains or losses within the tribal 
system through the centuries. More probable, however, is the view that 
these numerical shifts serve a theological purpose. The greatest loss is 
suffered by Simeon—over thirty-seven thousand men. This reduces the 
Simeonites to about the number of the Levites (26:62) so that these 
“brothers” (Gen. 49:5-7) are on an equal numerical footing. Soon 
Simeon is virtually to disappear as a tribe, while Levi, dedicated to Yah- 
weh’s special service, is to have no inheritance in Israel. The curse of 
Genesis 49 thus finds its fulfillment. The tribe of Manasseh gains over 
twenty thousand men and that of Asher almost twelve thousand, while 
Ephraim loses eight thousand of its warriors. It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that a theological judgment is finding expression here. 
The priests are probably affirming Yahweh’s complete authority to 
effect any realignments within the tribal system which he desires. ‘There 
is no “hero” tribe at all, with the possible exception of Judah, whose 
number is largest and who is appointed to lead in the march (2:9) and 
to have the favorite location in camp, to the east (2:3). The promi- 
nence given to Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, and Asher in the census lists has 
no known connection with historical events. Yahweh has simply chosen to 
prosper them during the wilderness march. The raising of Manasseh 
over Ephraim in Chapter 26 is particularly striking. It is in violation 
of the blessing of the dying Jacob upon the two sons of Joseph, in which 
Ephraim, the younger son, is promised ascendancy over Manasseh (Gen. 
48:13-22). It may be, of course, that the list in Chapter 26 is the older, 
and that the placing of Ephraim ahead of Manasseh in Chapter 1, both 
in the list and numerically, reflects the actual events of subsequent his- 
tory. But this again is not our point: the priests have chosen to show 
how Yahweh’s guidance and judgment over Israel in the wilderness 
were effected by his reapportionment of the Israelite populace entirely 
at his own will and pleasure. Even if it be true, as some suppose, that 
there is a historical explanation of the differences between the two 
census lists, the priests have not preserved—probably because they have 
had no interest in—such historical explanations. Thus the theology of 
Numbers finds expression in materials as apparently untheological as 
census records. 
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An ingenious explanation of the numbers in the census lists of Num- 
bers 1 and 26 has recently been presented by George Mendenhall.’ His 
argument, based on a suggestion by Sir Flinders Petrie that the term 
translated “thousand” in the lists (’eleph) refers not to the number but 
to a subsection of a tribe, and developed by reference to procedures em- 
ployed by other peoples of the ancient world in mustering military forces, 
is that the census lists are authentic records from the period prior to | i 
the Monarchy. The numbers are those which follow the term “thousand” : 
in each instance. This means that the actual military force represented 
in the lists would have been 5,550 (Numbers 1) and 5,750 (Numbers 
26), grouped into military units (the “thousands”) numbering respec- 
tively 598 and 596. If Mendenhall’s view be accepted, the lists have 
much more reason to be considered as reliable data from the early 
Israelite period. Mendenhall points out, however, that in their present 
form the lists represent a misunderstanding on the part of the post- 
Exilic community of the meaning of the term ’eleph. The priestly tra- 
dition thinks of a population of over 600,000 men of war in the wilder- 
ness period. Thus what has been said above, we believe, loses little or 
none of its force. The theological judgment expressed by the census lists 
on the part of the priestly tradition would, however, rest upon this mis- 
understanding of the original import of the lists and would not have 
been a free creation of the priestly community in the interests of a theo- 
logical judgment. It would not be correct to argue, we believe, that the 
priestly misunderstanding (on Mendenhall’s view) is entirely responsible 
for the appearance of these fantastic numbers. Would it not have been 
much more likely that the priests would have found a way out of this 
embarrassment if they had wished to do so? 


—_ TO et 


2. The Murmurings and Rebellion of Israel 


_ Under the basic theme, “Guidance in the Wilderness,” the Book of 
Numbers gives large place to the murmurings of the Israelites and their 
occasional acts of rebellion against Yahweh and against Moses. We have 
noted above that the prophetic picture of the wilderness period as a time 
of almost idyllic fidelity to Yahweh has no basic support in the Numbers 
traditions. For the prophets, it is almost as though the Paradise tra- 
ditions have been located in the forty-year period of wilderness wander- 
ings. In Numbers, this vast throng is much more like an unruly mob. 
Neither picture is likely to contain an accurate reflection of the actual 





5. George E. Mendenhall, “The Census Lists of Numbers 1 and 26,” Journal of Biblical 
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historical situation. Given the grotesquely large numbers of the popula- 
tion found in the priestly record, it is perhaps unavoidable that this host 
should have been depicted as constantly restless and unruly. The earlier 
tradition, however, probably contained a much more modest set of 
statistics: say, twelve tribes of 6,000 members each, of 1,000 men for 
each of the seventy “elders.” If Mendenhall’s view is correct, then the 
numbers contained in the earlier tradition would have been decisively 
smaller. 

In Chapter 11, it appears that two variant traditions concerning 
Israel’s religious situation in the wilderness have been interwoven. The 
one is concerned with how Moses was provided with help in governing 
the people by the designation of the seventy elders. Upon these seventy 
the Spirit of Yahweh fell in power, enabling all of them to “prophesy” — 
that is, to demonstrate to the people that Yahweh had bestowed an 
abundance of divine energy and insight to these seventy along with 
Moses. Two of the seventy were not even present at the tent of meeting 
when the gift of the Spirit was conferred. Moses is reported to have 
expressed the desire that all Israel should prophesy, should share fully 
in Yahweh’s power and guidance. 

The other tradition relates how the people, tired of having nothing 
but manna to eat, began to long for the fleshpots of Egypt. Yahweh 
provided quails in miraculous quantity for them. They ate until satiated 
and then Yahweh’s anger blazed forth, destroying many of them. 

The two traditions express quite distinct and different judgments 
upon the character of Israelite faith in the wilderness, although they 
now appear in a fairly coherent single tradition. The first tradition seems 
clearly to be the earlier. Yahweh’s guidance of Israei in the wilderness 
was accompanied by difficulty, but only or primarily because of the 
severe strain laid upon Moses in governing the covenant community 
(see also Exod. 18:13-27). The manna was excellent food, tasting like 
cakes baked with oil (11:7-9). Yahweh’s Spirit fell on occasion upon 
designated leaders even when these leaders did not stand before Yahweh 
at the tent of meeting. Moses, in fact, wished that Yahweh’s Spirit 
might be the common possession of all Israel. This tradition apparently 
rests upon that picture of the wilderness period which is reflected in the 
preaching of the prophets (see above). The manna is the new gift of 
food for Israel, comparable with the food provided for the first couple 
in the Garden of Eden. The immediacy of the Divine Presence is as- 
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sured by the endowment of the leaders with Yahweh’s Spirit, rather 
than by his walking in the garden with the first human pair. 

This tradition, in short, reflects a “mythologization” of the wilderness 
period, in which it becomes the equivalent of the paradise story for 
certain circles within Israel—probably under prophetic inspiration. 
What lies behind this kind of reading of the wilderness period? We 
suggest that it has its origin in the prophetic reaction to the kingship of 
Israel, the assumption by the kings and their priestly retinue of the au- 
thority and function formerly assigned to the covenant mediators of the 
confederacy of the twelve tribes. Of great importance as well was the 
course of religious development within Palestine. The great influence 
of Canaanite culture and religion upon the Israelite community had led, 
in the prophetic judgment, to utter apostasy. They attack the religious 
practices of their day by reference to the wilderness period, and in pro- 
cess of doing so they fashion the wilderness traditions into a veritable 
paradise story. 

The second and later tradition, however, has a quite different setting. 
The priestly community sees in the establishment of true worship at 
Yahweh’s temple in Jerusalem the culmination of the divine promise 
given to the patriarchs, already adumbrated in the creation of the uni- 
verse. No period of Israelite life could possibly have been marked by 
the kind of fidelity which Yahweh purposed until the actualization of 
the pattern (Hebrew: tabnith, Exod. 25:9, 40) of worship given in 
the wilderness. It is true, of course, that the priestly judgment is that 
the wilderness Israelites had been provided with all that they needed in 
order to live in faithfulness to Yahweh. Yet they had the tabernacle, not 
the temple; they had rival claimants to priestly prerogatives, not the 
established priesthood from the line of Zadok; they had no fixed loca- 
tion for the meeting between Yahweh and Israel—no “center of the 
earth” (Hebrew: tabbur ha-aretz, Ezek. 38:12). Thus the wilderness 
period was far from the ideal of true faithfulness in the priestly judg- 
ment. It was a time of testing in which no one, not even Moses, fully 
passed the test. They do not find it necessary to recast the traditions 
which tell of the rivalry of Miriam and Aaron of Moses’ position and 
prerogatives (Num. 12; see also Exod. 32). The record of Moses’ pre- 
sumptuousness in striking the rock, rather than addressing it as he had 
been commanded to do, is also faithfully passed on (Num. 20). Rather, 
they give full place to those traditions which demonstrate how Israel in 
the wilderness was rebellious, petulant, fearful and unready or unable 
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to depend fully upon Yahweh. The traditions are given a special touch 
of irony and even pathos by the priestly representations of the number 
of the Israelites who came forth from Egypt and who died in the wilder- 
ness, as we have noted above. 

It is clear that these two rival ways of reading the story of the wilder- 
ness are each to be understood as over-emphases for the sake of making 
a theological judgment. The traditions from which the prophetic and 
the priestly groups drew probably told both of fidelity and of apostasy 
in the wilderness. In I Corinthians 10 the apostle Paul provides a pic- 
ture of the wilderness which is likely to be the more faithful record of 
the common traditions. Postbiblical Jewish sources also reflect these 
common traditions. The baptism in the cloud and the sea and the drink- 
ing from the supernatural rock which followed Israel in the wilderness 
(I Cor. 10:1-3) point to the “paradise” aspects of life in the wilderness, 
while the story of Yahweh’s judgments upon the people for their various 
acts of faithlessness (10:4-10) expresses the more negative view of the 
priestly tradition. The important point for our purposes is that both 
traditions voice a theological judgment upon Israel’s historical experi- 
ences in the wilderness. The theology of Numbers has taken shape under 
various influences, but not the least of which were the two variant pic- 
tures indicated above. 


3. The Balaam Cycle 


In Numbers a few poems are found which are likely to be as early as 
the wilderness period itself (Num. 10:35-36; 21:14-15, 17-18, 27-30). 
Next in order of antiquity is the cycle of poems dealing with Balaam’s 
“curse” of Israel on order of Balak, king of Moab (Num. 22-24). The 
four poems (23:7-10, 18-24; 24:3-9, 15-24) may be assigned to the 
period of the early Monarchy. The narrative framework within which 
they stand may be considerably later. It has been pointed out, however, 
that Balaam, as depicted in both narrative and poems, bears all the 
marks of a typical priest-diviner of the ancient Near East in the second 
millennium.® 

The theological judgments expressed in the Balaam cycle are not 
easy to identify. These are popular stories, recited with relish by the 
Israelites throughout the centuries, we may be sure. Their origin must 
be sought in the cult centers of Transjordan, as Noth has shown.’ Baal- 





6. See W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
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peor is probably the best location (note that the sin of Israel at Baal- 
peor follows immediately upon the Balaam cycle, Num. 25). We have 
no way of knowing when the Israelites may have worshiped at this center. 
A probable time might be that following upon David’s conquest of Moab 
(II Sam. 8:2). It is by no means impossible, however, that such wor- 
ship may have commenced during the period of the wanderings. 


The Balaam cycle clearly belongs under the thematic rubric, “Guid- 
ance in the wilderness.” Yahweh’s protection of his people is seen to 
extend to acts of divination by one who is not himself a part of the cove- 
nant community of Israel. Balaam appears in the narrative as a wor- 
shiper of Yahweh, one who can and will do nothing except what Yah- 
weh commands. In the poems of Chapter 24, which are likely to be 
the oldest of the collection, the name of Yahweh is not mentioned. Even 
so, the “curse” of Balaam is one which provides support and legitimacy 
for the ascendancy of David. The “star” and the “scepter” from Jacob- 
Israel (24:17) must be taken to refer to David, who is to crush Moab 
and Edom and to establish the ideal borders of the Israelite state. 

It has frequently been noted that this picture of Balaam is in sharpest 
contrast with that found in Chapter 31 (vss. 8, 16). The latter refer- 
ences tell of Israel’s execution of Balaam along with the kings of Midian 
because Balaam’s counsel had caused Israel (particularly the Israelite 
women) to rebel against Yahweh. Thus the Book of Numbers once 
more documents the way in which early traditions have been recast in 
the light of the theological purposes of the traditionists of a later period. 
Balaam has been “baptized” into the faith of Israel in both the narra- 
tive and the poems of Chapters 22-24. He is a foreigner whose attend- 
ance upon Yahweh’s word puts to shame that of the community of 
Israel itself. He is no passive instrument in Yahweh’s hands; he stands 
ready to speak what he sees and hears, no matter what the consequences. 
It is important to note that the last oracle (24:15-24) is delivered with- 
out prior sacrificial preparation and in defiance of Balak’s demand that 
Balaam say no more. 

The Israelite community, then, during the period of David, has trans- 
formed a set of oracles and traditions centered at Baal-peor, which may 
originally have had no connection with Balaam, into a collection of 
oracles telling of Yahweh’s coming exaltation of Israel over the nations. 
The oracles come from a foreign diviner. He is one who will only speak 
what Yahweh requires of him; he will take no pay for his services—or 
at least he cannot be paid to say what the employer wants him to say. 
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Yahweh addresses him through the medium of vision; proper sacrifices 
are in order as preparation for the vision, but they are not indispensable. 
The seer can do nothing else than pronounce blessing upon a people 
whom Yahweh has determined to bless. 


Ill 


These three elements of the Numbers traditions provide a partial 
picture of the way in which the basic theme “Guidance in the Wilder- 
ness” has been elaborated. In their present form the traditions present 
a view of Yahweh’s dealings with Israel in the wilderness which has its 
distinctive character. Yahweh is sovereign Lord of this vast throng. He 
provides for the needs of the people adequately, but he is met over and 
again by faint-heartedness and petulant murmurings and occasionally 
by outright rebellion. Not even Aaron and Miriam nor Moses himself 
stand the test of faith in the wilderness, although Yahweh has amply 
provided for the material and spiritual needs of his people. 

Despite the faithlessness of Israel, however, Yahweh remains faithful 
to his promise to the forefathers. The population which dies in the wil- 
derness is replaced by another of comparable size. Aaron is replaced by 
a faithful son, Eleazar (20:28). In the closing scene of the wilderness 
story, Joshua is designated to take Moses’ place (Deut. 31:14-23, 32: 
48-52, 34:1-12). The acts of rebellion and apostasy cannot finally 
thwart Yahweh’s purpose. 

The death of Moses is recorded in almost laconic style. Having viewed 
the land of the Promise, he dies and is secretly buried by Yahweh himself, 
still in the prime of life at the age of 120 years. Here too we may well 
have evidence of the two variant traditions concerning the wilderness. 
The man Moses is buried by Yahweh outside of the land within which 
Israel’s apostasy is to become shamefully manifest, in the prophetic judg- 
ment. Uncorrupted by the ways of Canaan, he dies in full strength 
despite his age. Moses has perhaps been graciously dealt with by Yah- 
weh, after all: he need not leave the “paradise” setting for that of 
Canaan. 

Nonetheless, the pathos of Moses’ death in the wilderness is clearly 
expressed. He is not permitted to share in the fulfillment of the Promise, 
but must be content with a view of the new land from afar. He who 
above all others deserves the title of the founder of Israel must lie in an 
unknown grave outside the Promised Land. As in the case of Numbers 
11, however, so also in this instance a later tradition expressed the com- 
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mon tradition underlying the story of Moses’ death. In the so-called 
“Assumption of Moses” (11:1-9) we read: 


And when Joshua had heard the words of Moses that were so written in his 
writing all that he had before said, he rent his clothes and cast himself at Moses’ 
feet. And Moses comforted him and wept with him. And Joshua answered him 
and said: “Why dost thou comfort me, (my) lord Moses? And how shall I be 
comforted in regard to the bitter word which thou hast spoken which has gone 
forth from thy mouth, which is full of tears and lamentation, in that thou de- 
partest from this people? (But now) what place shall receive thee? Or what 
shall be the sign that marks (thy) sepulchre? Or who shall dare to move thy 
body from thence as that of a mere man from place to place? For all men when 
they die have according to their age their sepulchres on earth; but thy sepulchre 
is from the rising to the setting sun, and from the south to the confines of the 
north: all the world is thy sepulchre.’”® 


Moses, Israel’s greatest leader, must depart from his people. No grave 
monument is conceivable which would adequately mark the significance 
of him who lies buried there. Moses—in life and in death—belongs to 
the world. 





8. Translation from Charles in The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1913), II, p. 423. 
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The Command to Bless 
An Exposition of Numbers 22:41-23 :25 


by JaMes A. WHARTON 


Tue story of Balaam in Numbers 22-24 betrays by the varicoloured 
depth of its present form in our biblical text something of the enthusiasm 
with which it was told and retold within Israel down through the cen- 
turies. The rich humor which attaches to the portrayal of Balaam or of 
Balak, at once broad and somber, is only one of the indices pointing to 
the variety of ways in which Israel knew how to savour this event. This 
enthusiasm is by no means exhausted in these three chapters—the saga 
of Balaam continues to reverberate throughout the biblical tradition 
(cf. Num. 31:8, 16; Deut. 23: 4-5; Josh. 13:22, 24:9; Neh. 13:2; Micah 
6:5; II Pet. 2:15; Jude 11). Within Jewish lore the sorcerer appears 
as a demonic or near-demonic figure. In one instance he is identified 
with Laban, who emerges as the arch-enemy of Jacob; again he is seen 
as belonging with the evil forces arrayed against Moses at the court of 
Pharaoh, and the court magicians were none other than Jannes and 
Jambres, the two sons of Balaam!' 

This Jewish characterization of Balaam suggests one of the problems 
which we face in the exposition of a passage in Numbers 22-24. How 
are we to understand this figure who confronts us first as a pagan diviner, 
earning his wage as a master of the black arts, and again as the very 
channel of the word of God? A second intimately related problem is 
put to us by the inconsistencies within the text which make it impossible 
to reconstruct a unified picture of the course of events from beginning 
to end. Did Balaam have divine permission to proceed to Moab (22:20) 
or not (22:22)? Did he go to Balak in response to the latter’s offer 
(22:36, 38), or was Balak forced to fetch him in person (22:37)? How 
does it happen that Balak undertakes a third attempt to curse Israel 
through his sorcerer (23:27 ff.), having once seen the futility of it quite 
clearly (23:25)? A third problematical aspect of the passage has to 
do with the relationship of the saga (i.e., the narrative portions) to the 





1. Cf. Louis Ginzberg, Legends of the Bible (Simon and Schuster, New York, 1956), pp. 
464-68. Cf. also the material assembled by Elliot Binns in his Numbers commentary in the 
Westminster Commentaries (Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1927), p. 150. 
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oracles.2, Mowinckel, for example, dates the first two oracles of Chapter 
24 (vss. 3-9, VSS. 15-17, the so-called “yahwistic oracles”) in the tenth 
century, and the oracles of Chapter 23 (vss. 7-10, vss. 18-24, the so- 
called “elohistic oracles”) in the late seventh century, while assigning 
the saga itself to the mid-ninth century.’ Most authorities would agree 
that at least some of the oracles antedate the saga in its present form. 
Albright has adduced considerable evidence of the great antiquity of all 
of the oracles in substantially their present form, indicating that they 
were attributed to Balaam as early as the twelfth century.’ 

Problems such as these indicate the complexity of Israel’s tradition 
concerning Balaam. This very complexity, however, is eloquent of the 
lively history which the tradition itself experienced as Israel listened to 
it, responded in faith and passed it along with the added dimension of 
its own newest response. Each new dimension of response is, of course, 
by no means apparent in the text. Certainly the part of obedience was 
most often simply to hear and respond and pass the tradition along as 
carefully as possible. But occasionally the tradition itself underwent a 
change because of its own word to a new situation. Here the part of 
obedience required a passing along of the tradition clothed in fresh 
nuances, bearing witness to the relevance of the word about Balaam to 
an entirely different moment in the history of Israel. As various forms 
of the Balaam story became relatively fixed in the oral and written 
traditions, it was found necessary to preserve them faithfully, even in 
the disparity of their moments of relevance. We owe an incalculable debt 
to the lowly “R” (redactor), whose own obedience made it possible for 
us to hear so much of the multiple witness of the text, rather than an 
artfully conceived harmonization of all disparities in the interest of a 
smoother narrative. 

_ The typical approach of commentaries for the last half-century has 
been to solve the difficulties of our text by recourse to source analysis. 
There has been general agreement with Wellhausen that the passage 
belongs to J and E, although no very satisfactory division of the material 
between the sources has ever emerged.? Whether the problem is really 





2. For a thorough characterization of the prose story about Balaam as a “saga” in the 
technical literary sense, cf. S. Mowinckel’s article in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (Neue Folge, siebenter Band—1930—Heft 4) entitled “Der Ursprung der 
Bil’amsage,”’ pp. 238-41. 

3. Ibid., pp. 259, 268-71. 

4. “The Oracles of Balaam,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 63, pp. 207 ff.; cf. espe- 
cially p. 233. 

5. Cf. W. F. Albright, op. cit., p. 207. The most thorough recent attempt to assign verses 
and half-verses to the appropriate sources is to be found in C. A. Simpson’s The Early Tra- 
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to be met on this level is a matter of discussion. Provisionally, we may 
accept the assumption that we are dealing with the two older narrative 
sources of the Pentateuch, without depending to any great extent upon 
the possibility of source division, and bearing in mind the cogent chal- 
lenges that have been issued to the documentary hypothesis in its stereo- 
typed form from all sides.® 


If we may distinguish between an “earlier” and a “later” source of 
the Balaam saga, however, we begin to perceive what must have been 
the basic form of the narrative. Balaam is a North Syrian or Mesopo- 
tamian diviner’ who is hired against Israel by the king of Moab on the 
basis of his widespread fame in the arts of cursing and blessing. The 
sorcerer responds at once to the promise of great reward and sets off on 
his journey. The episode of Balaam’s ass (Num. 22:21-34) relates in 
broad humor, no doubt to the great delight of Israelite listeners, how 
the great diviner from the East has not so much clairvoyance as his 
beast, who alone is able to see the apparition of death in the pathway. 
At this near-fatal encounter with the angel of Yahweh, Balaam appar- 
ently turns back. Balak is forced to fetch him in hot anger (22:37), 
and together they proceed to the heights overlooking the host of Israel. 

The moment of suspense which has been mounting within the narra- 
tive since Balaam first set out now reaches a second, higher climax as 
the question hangs breathlessly: “What will happen this time when 
Yahweh’s anger strikes, or will the dread curse of the sorcerer fall upon 
Israel after all?” The stage is now set for a mightier miracle of God 
than the sending of his deadly angel. Now the sorcerer opens his mouth 
to curse and (mirabile dictu indeed!) there comes forth a mighty bless- 
ing upon Israel instead! The awesome “No!” that was to be spoken 
against Yahweh’s people becomes a resounding “Yes!,” confirming the 
unique purpose which he has ordained for them. Balaam remains, in 
this form of the story, a mean and ridiculous figure, whose word of bless- 





ditions of Israel (Blackwell, Oxford, 1948). The analysis of our passage is found in pp. 257-70, 
and the reconstructed “documents” are given in pp. 558-61(J2) and pp. 638-42(E). 

6. E.g.: Wilhelm Rudolph in “Der Elohist als Erzihler—ein Irrweg der Pentateuchkritik?” 
(with Paul Volz), and in “Der ‘Elohist’ von Exodus bis Josua,” raises profound questions con- 
cerning the “E” document. Cf. A. Bentzen, Introduction ot the Old Testament (G. E. C. 
Gad, Copenhagen, 1952, 2nd ed.), Vol. II, pp. 12-24; 59-63. 

7. This is not the place to enter into the vexed question of Balaam’s homeland. Mowinckel, 
op. cit., pp. 235-37, argues for a location Southeast of Moab, while Albright challenges the 
old textual emendations ordinarily used to establish this (op. cit., p. 211, n. 15; cf. p. 23, 
n. 141, and p. 233). Cf. A. S. Yahuda, “The Name of Balaam’s Homeland,” Journal of Bibli- 
cal Literature, Vol. 64, pp. 547 ff.; and W. F. Albright, “Some Important Recent Discoveries: 
Alphabetic Origins and the Idrimi Statue,” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search 118, pp. 11-20. 
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ing reflects no virtue or insight of his own, but rather the sudden attack 
of Yahweh’s spirit (24:2b), not dissimilar to the former attack of the 
angel of death. 


The narrative power of this saga is second to none of the older stories 
of Genesis, to which it appears to be quite frankly related in both style 
and content. There is thus every reason to assign a date in the tenth 
century to the earlier form of our saga, in that period when the best of 
Israel’s ancient traditions were being reduced to written form with great 
literary skill. The role of this narrative in the great tenth century the- 
ology is also visible: thus does God propose to bring good from evil for 
the sake of his sovereign purpose through his chosen people (cf. Gen. 
50:20). This is another in the long series of Yahweh’s acts by which he 
works to establish his reign in the world through Israel, in this instance 
not merely granting the victory over an earthly foe, but confounding 
a very master of the black arts of evil. 

With the dissolution of the empire of David and Solomon, the charis- 
matic leadership of Israel shifted clearly to the “man of God” who 
appeared as the bearer of God’s word. The prophetic figures are funda- 
mentally characterized as men speaking under the overwhelming con- 
straint of the word of God which demands to be spoken (cf. Amos 
3:3-8). It is little wonder, then, that the account of Balaam’s miracu- 
lous blessing at the command of God, in spite of his own commission to 
curse, should have been proclaimed as the clearest example of the over- 
powering constraint of God’s word. In a later form of our saga, Balaam 
emerges as the clear type of the prophet who waits obediently for the 
coming of the word (through the rite of incubation, or dream revelation? 
Cf. 22:8, 19, 20). From the beginning we know Balaam as a man 
aware of his utter dependence upon God’s word, and dedicated to abso- 
-lute obedience, regardless of personal loss (22:18, 38; 23:8, 12, 26; 
24:12 f.). The narrative has suffered to the extent that the moment of 
suspense is almost totally missing—we now know perfectly well what 
Balaam’s word will be. But a new dimension of witness has been added. 
The mighty word by which God confounds the enemy is none other than 
the prophetic word which has broken forth again in the history of Israel. 
One must add immediately that this new prophetic word in Israel in 
the ninth and eighth centuries was by no means a word of blessing upon 
Israel in the accepted sense, but quite the opposite. From the point of 





8. Cf. G. von Rad, Das Erste Buch Mose in the popular commentary series, Das Alte Testa- 
ment Deutsch (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1953), Teilband 2, pp. 16 f. 
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view of the early prophetic preaching, the very obedience of this pagan 
diviner to the word of God raises a tacit question: “What of the recep- 
tivity of God’s own people to his prophetic word? What of the people 
who were ‘hired’ from the beginning to say ‘Yes!’ to God’s purposes, but 
who in disobedience have said ‘No!’ enacting the miracle of Balaam 
in reverse!”? This mighty event of the past grace of God now calls in 
question the obedience of God’s people in the present time (cf. Micah 
6:3-5).” 

The final dimensions of witness which we must consider before going 
on to a more detailed exposition of our passage have to do with the plac- 
ing of the complete Balaam story within the overall biblical framework. 
We must be clear that even the enthusiasm for the supremacy of the 
prophetic word did not serve to make of the Eastern diviner an Israelite 
“saint,” or even a “prophet of Israel” in the full sense. He was and re- 
mained a representative of the evil arts who could be hired for a price 
to essay a curse against anyone.” So outspoken a man as the “later” 
Balaam appears to be would hardly have been hired by Balak to curse 
Israel if he were a “convert to Yahwism” (cf. note 10). Rather, in the 
later form of the saga, it is the constraint of the prophetic word, rather 
than the personality of the diviner, which is the center of focus. There- 
fore, it is entirely fitting that the one who has accepted hire to curse 
God’s people should meet death at the hands of Israel, regardless of what 
miracle God may have performed through him (Num. 31:8 [P]; Josh. 
13:22).'' By the time of the Deuteronomist, at any rate, it is clear that 
no virtue whatever attaches to Balaam in the miraculous event, but the 
sole actor is God himself who turned the potential curse into blessing 
(Deut. 23:4, 5; cf. Neh. 13:2; Josh. 24: 9, 10). 

As we have already observed (see note g), at least as early as the time 
of the Deuteronomic editor of Joshua 24, the great tradition of Balaam 





9. The case can be made that this passage is postexilic; cf. the phrase, “Moses, Aaron and 
Miriam” (vs. 4). At any rate, the “kerygmatic intent” of the passage is identical with that 
of Amos 2:9-10, 9:7; Hos. 2:17, 5:2, 9:9-10, 10:9, 12:4. Unquestionably, the Balaam saga 
had become accepted as a definitive step of the Heilsgeschichte at least as early as the Deuter- 
onomic editing of Joshua 24:9 f. Cf. Martin Noth, Das Buch Fosua (J. C. B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], Tiibingen, 1953, 2nd ed.), p. 135. 

10. To call Balaam a “convert to Yahwism” (Albright, Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 
63, p. 233) is to misunderstand the very dynamic of the saga, which even in the later form 
still desires to show the utterance of blessing instead of curse as a miracle, quite confounding 
Balak and presumably also the man whom he has hired. 


11. Cf, Num, 31:16, where Balaam is also implicated in the abomination of Peor (Chap. 
25), although this is not related in the first telling of the story. It appears to be a priestly 
rejection of the idea that Balaam might be considered a prophet of Israel, because of his in- 
volvement in pagan rites and arts. 
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had become a fixed element of the Heilsgeschichte (Josh. 24:9). Cer- 
tainly no later than the mid-seventh century, and possibly much earlier, 
Israel arrayed this event alongside the patriarchal tradition, the deliv- 
erance from Egypt, and the conquest of Canaan as one of the acts which 
identified Yahweh as Israel’s God, and Israel as his people. Therefore 
the exposition of Numbers 22-24 must take into consideration the fact 
that this story has become a cardinal article of faith in Israel. As such 
it is placed by the Priestly writer in a position of the greatest significance 
within the framework of the total Priestly history from Genesis through 
Numbers. From the point of view of narrative material, it is virtually 
the capstone of the Priestly history. 

This completes our discussion of the multiple witness of Numbers 
22-24 insofar as the Old Testament is concerned. Von Rad quotes Franz 
Rosenzweig’s remark about the critic’s “R’—Redactor: It should be 
understood to mean “Rabbénu”—‘“‘our master,” because it is from his 
hand that we receive the present text, from which we are utterly de- 
pendent theologically. Von Rad goes on to say that “Rabbénu” for us 
is not the massoretic text, but Jesus Christ."* We in the church ultimately 
receive the word of God from him who is the Word of God, and there- 
fore its witness is incomplete until it has borne witness to him. We must 
expect to listen to the final witness of the New Testament if we would 
hear the full witness of Numbers 22-24. 


II 


Our passage stands, practically intact, within the second basic stratum 
of the Balaam story, according to the gross analysis which we have sug- 
gested. Behind everything we read here, we ought to hear the earlier 
voice which has related the miracle in a relatively “untheological” form: 
The mighty sorcerer is made the object of rude derision as he rides forth 
toward an unequal encounter with the Lord of Israel. Saved by his 
faithful beast from riding headlong into sure destruction at the hand of 
Yahweh’s angel, he yet persists in the attempt to earn his hire from Balak 
by laying a curse upon Israel. The Spirit of God overwhelms him at the 
critical moment and instead of a curse there issues forth a blessing, as 
the betrayed king strikes his hands in futile rage (24:10). The catas- 
trophe moves full circle when the intended curse crashes down upon 
the very one who had sought to employ it against Israel (24:17). God 
has won the victory over the black powers of divination and brought 





12. Op. cit., p. 32. 
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from the very mouth of evil the confirmation of his faithful purpose in 
Israel. 

In this miracle, the author of our passage has recognized the marks 
of God’s prophetic word, and it is as the obedient tool of that constrain- 
ing word that Balaam appears on Bamoth-baal” with Balak. Elaborate 
rituals are performed in accordance with the ancient canons of sorcery,“ 
but Balaam receives his word from God himself, who “shows” his prophet 
what he must say (23:3; cf. Amos 1:1; 7:1, 4, 7; 8:1), and precisely not 
from the omens with their overtones of the whole cult of Baal. God 
places his word in the mouth of the diviner (23:5; cf. Deut. 18:18, 
Jer. 1:9), which now must come to expression, be it in the very face of 
Balak and the princes of Moab. Standing beside the reeking altar in a 
tableau of hushed expectancy, they represent all of the urgent claims of 
the enemies of God upon Balaam’s magic arts, for the cursing of Israel. 
But the word of God prevails in the very midst of the enemy, and from 
this heathen is wrung a powerful word of Israel’s uniqueness (vs. 9) and 
numberless posterity (vs. 10). The word of blessing, of course, inevi- 
tably “accomplishes the thing whereunto it is sent” (cf. Isa. 55:11), 
since the very word and its effect are practically synonymous.”® 

At great expense, Balak has brought a diviner from the very strong- 
hold of divination” to lay a curse upon God’s people (vs. 7). But curse, 
as well as blessing, belongs to God alone (vs. 8) and his purpose for 
Israel may not be thwarted. With what may well be a mighty affirming 
oath of self-execration” the oracle ceases and Balak bursts forth in an 
angry tirade. Here again the constraint of the prophetic word (vs. 12) 
is opposed to the powerful demands of the king, affirming God’s sov- 


ereign power over diviner and king alike, and extolling Balaam’s candid 
obedience. 





13. The “high-place of Baal,” properly construed as a place name in the Revised Standard 
Version; cf. Binns, op. cit., pp. 143 f. 

14. Cf. G. E. Wright, The Old Testament Against Its Environment (Alec R. Allenson, 
Chicago, 1955), p. 82. Additional material upon the similarity between the biblical account 
of Balaam and the Mesopotamian baru is to be found in Daiches, Hilprecht Anniversary 
Volume (1909), pp. 60-70. 

15. Cf. Albright, of. cit., p. 213, note 28. 


16. Cf. W. Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments (J. C. Hinrichs’schen Buchhandlung, 
Leipzig, 1933), Teil I, pp. 83 ff. In the earlier stratum the efficacy of the diviner’s word 
would have been understood rather naively as deriving from his known mastery of the magic 
word (Num. 22:6). Here the word is efficacious because it is plainly God’s own word. 

17. Cf, note 7. In our stratum, at least, it seems clear that Balaam comes from Northeast 
Syria or Mesopotamia. There is no proper ground for emending Aram to Edom. 

18. Albright, op. cit., p. 224, note 118. 
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In the earlier form of the saga it was Balaam, but in our account it 
is Balak who emerges as a quasi-comic figure, whose impotent anger now 
turns to feverish activity to revoke the blessing,'’ or at least succeed in 
cursing a portion of the people.” Just as Balaam rode repeatedly toward 
the angel of death, now Balak renews his onslaught against the word of 
God, conceiving that the wrong point of vantage may have caused the 
magic to misfire. Balaam is the pawn, as it were, between God and 
Balak, and the latter maneuvers desperately by ritual (this time Balak 
proceeds on his own initiative; cf. 23:1) and superstition to check his 
unknown adversary, but to no avail. God meets Balaam again and the 
prophetic word is again placed in his mouth (vs. 16; vs. 15 appears to 
be an editorial clarification based on vs. 3. It is not necessary here since 
Balak has taken the affair of divination into his own hands”). Balak 
has exacted his oracle, and therefore the oracle is addressed to him (vs. 
18). God’s sovereign purpose is not to be altered, as a man’s might 
be, and his word once uttered presses inevitably toward fulfillment.” 
Balaam, the pagan sorcerer, has received God’s command to bless; and 
having blessed he cannot withdraw it (cf. Gen. 27:35-41).7 Vs. 23 
suggests the daring figure of Yahweh as the “diviner,” probing into Is- 
rael’s future, and seeing there not the omens of evil but of good. How- 
ever, as Albright has pointed out,” the two verbs in question can be read 
as passives: “Evil hath not been seen in Jacob, nor hath crime been be- 
held in Israel,” and the context appears to demand it (so Mowinckel) .” 
Thus, because of the power of the prophetic word (vs. 20a), the diviner 
(Balaam) is unable to perceive the desired evil omens against Israel. 
This good future of Israel is based upon the presence of God in the 
midst of her (vs. 21b), as attested by his mighty acts of deliverance in 
the past (vs. 22).% Against such a power the arts of black magic cannot 





‘ 19. Eichrodt, of. cit., p. 83, note 8. 

20. It is not unlikely that vs. 13 contains redactional material mediating between 23:1 and 
24:2. Cf. Simpson, of. cit., p. 263. 

21. Ibid. Cf. 23:1. 

22. Mowinckel understands this as a theological dogma which was not characteristic of 
early Israelite faith (cf. Gen. 6:6), and therefore argues for a later date for this oracle (op. 
cit., p. 268). But, cf. Albright, op. cit., p. 224, for ancient parallels to vs. 19b. Cf. Amos 
7:3, 6, but 3:7-8! 

23. By reading ’aleph for waw (following the Samaritan Pentateuch and the LXX rather 
than Massoretic text (the text reads: “. . . . I have been brought to bless, so I will bless and 
not withdraw” (Albright’s translation, op. cit., p. 224; cf. p. 214, note 38a). Cf, Simpson, 
op. cit., p. 264, and Mowinckel, of. cit., p. 263. 

24. Op. cit., p. 214, notes 40 and 42. 

25. Op. cit., p. 263. 

26. Mowinckel (op. cit., p. 267) relates vs. 21b to his “Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwis,” as 
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prevail (vs. 23). Many commentators have translated the familiar He- 
brew preposition (vs. 23) with the usual “in” or “with” instead of 
“against” (Mowinckel, Simpson, Binns): “There is no enchantment in 
Jacob, no divination in Israel,” and have seen this verse as a clear indi- 
cation of a theologically refined, and therefore relatively late period. 
But the meaning of “against” has been clearly established (so Al- 
bright) ,”” and the context of the oracle seems to call for this meaning, 
summing up the diviner’s futility in the attempt to bring a curse against 
Israel. With astonishment, the world beholds this people, whose victories 
God has accomplished, invincible and insatiable as the lion (vs. 24; 
cf. 24:9). 

The pericope concludes with the despairing cry of the frustrated 
king: “Neither curse nor bless them further!” (vs. 25), lest renewed 
attempts bring yet more disastrous confirmations of the enemy’s strength. 
Vs. 26 completes the second attempted cursing very much according to 
the pattern of the first (vs. 12). Since most authorities agree that the 
saga was expanded at a later date to include a portion of the first ac- 
count as a third attempt, this verse is generally regarded as an editorial 
insertion necessary to the completion of the pattern. It is a firm repe- 
tition of the sorcerer’s utter compulsion to do the command of God. 


III 


Thus the two great narrative traditions have borne their witness of 
this severest crisis of the wilderness wandering—severest because here 
there stands over against Israel no ordinary mortal foe, but the con- 
centrated powers of evil. Here Yahweh has acted to deliver Israel more 
miraculously than ever, because he has transformed the curse into bless- 
ing. Now the ancient recital of the mighty acts of God (cf. Deut. 26: 
5-9) is enriched and expanded by the inclusion of this confessional event, 
which stands as the capstone of the wandering narratives. In the bring- 
ing together of these traditions into one narrative, the peculiar quality 
of each tradition, each with its-own moment of relevance, is preserved. 
The very inconcinnities of the text, then, belong to witnesses that demand 





we would expect. The king in question is Yahweh himself, and the “shout” is the cultic greet- 
ing typical of the New Year festival’s re-enactment of the ascension of his throne by Yahweh. 
This reference necessitates a date for the oracle no earlier than the late monarchy. Albright 
renders the passage quite differently (op. cit., pp. 215 and 224), avoiding any reference to 
a divine king. 

27. Op. cit., p. 215, note 49. 

28. G. von Rad, Theologie des alten Testaments, Band I (Chr. Kaiser, Munich, 1957), 
p. 287. 
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to be heard: God has wrought a great miracle against the forces of dark- 
ness by his word; and it is none other than his prophetic word which 
transforms curse into blessing. Implicit in our text, therefore, is the 
present judgment of the prophetic word in the midst of Israel. ‘The pa- 
gan diviner himself is compelled to obedience to God’s sovereign word; 
Israel’s present disobedience stands in glaring contrast, and the “mir- 
acle” of her own life is the exchanging of God’s blessing for the very 
curse which Balaam was hired to bring (cf. Amos 2:9-12, Jer. 2: 1-13, 
Ezek. 20:27, Mic. 6:5; cf. also Deut. 30). 


The confessional character of this witness is reaffirmed in the Deu- 
teronomic edition of the great “credo” of Joshua 24, which places our 
passage in the context of the very events which identify the God of 
Israel, and which constitute the covenant people. Obedience to Yahweh 
in the light of these events demands the rejection of idolatry “now” 
(Josh. 24:14), and the choice “this day” (Josh. 24:15) of whom one 
will serve. The ultimate formation of the Hexateuch, as von Rad has 
pointed out, is the simple affirmation of Deut. 26:5-9, or a similar an- 
cient “credo,” expanded and enriched a thousandfold by the added wit- 
ness of the whole range of tradition.” We have not listened adequately 
to our passage until we have heard the witness of the final redactor, for 
whom this great victory becomes definitive of God’s power over the 
curse, and therefore his power to remove even the curse of Israel, in- 
curred by her utter disobedience (cf. Isa. 43:28, 44:23-28; Jer. 32: 
36 ff.; Ezek. 36:16-32, 39:21-29; Hos. 14: 4-7; Mic. 7:8-10; Zech. 
8:13; Zeph. 3:9, 14-15). 

The New Testament contains two parallel allusions to our passage, 
in II Pet. 2:15 and Jude 11. Both of these accept from the world of 
Jewish lore a stereotype of Balaam as the one who does that which is 
abominable for the sake of gain. This is interesting for our exposition 
mainly in its hint that Balaam is not the hero of the story, but rather 
the word of God. But the final great reverberation of our passage must 
be heard in the work of Christ himself, who engages in the ultimate en- 
counter with the great “No!” against God. The New Testament is elo- 
quent of the eschatological conflict of Christ with the demonic powers 
(cf. Matt. 9:32-34 and parallels, 17:14-20; Mark 1:21-27, 32-34; 
3:7-12; 5:1-20; 8:33; cf. 1:12 f.; cf. also I Cor. 1:25-28; Rom. 8:38; 
Col. 1:16, 2:10, 15). In Israel’s exultation at God’s victory over the 
black arts of Balaam, the church acknowledges the earnest of his ulti- 
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mate conquest of the mighty curse of evil through the work of Christ. 
There is a sense in which the church adds its own witness when it enters 
into the confession of Israel: ““Thus has God confronted and overcome 
the powers of evil arrayed against his people!” The church can and 
ought to share in the fierce, simple joy of God’s miracle, by which the 
powers of evil are juxtaposed to his holy sword and his righteous Spirit, 
and are held in derision (cf. Psalm 2:4). We dare not simply identify the 
victory of God’s word over the curse of Balaam with the victory of Christ 
over the powers of evil. But as we listen to the Old Testament witness 
in its confessional dimension, as it identifies the God of Israel down 
through the centuries by this his victory over the evil curse, we cannot 
suppress the mighty reverberation of the New Testament victory over 
evil, which reveals in clarity the profoundest depths of that former 
victory. 

At an earlier point, we saw that the “prophetic version” of the victory 
of God’s word accomplished through the pagan sorcerer implicitly calls 
in question Israel’s own response to that word. We cannot escape the 
searching judgment of the prophets: God has brought forth from curse 
a blessing, but Israel has exchanged her very blessing for a curse. Does 
not this judgment implied in our passage also strike deep at the vitals 
of the church? Has not the church been called (and, indeed, every mem- 
ber of it by name!) to say “Yes!” to God’s purposes in the world through 
perfect obedience to the Lord of the church? On the one hand we see 
the miracle of Balaam being performed again and again in our own time, 
as he brings forth blessing from the very mouth of evil: constraining 
pagan governments, “de-personalized” industry and labor, wholly secu- 
lar business enterprises, and thoroughly worthless men to affirm his pur- 
poses in ways that they are utterly unable to understand. If the church 
hears clearly the implications of Israel’s disobedience in the face of God’s 
miracle, then it must see that while Balaam in these modern forms is 
constrained from time to time by God’s spirit to utter blessings, the 
church by contrast often utters cursings through her disobedience. It 
is not unknown in our times (e.g. in the area of human rights) that 
pagan institutions have “preached the gospel” while the church has 
blasphemed! 


Now the church must turn back again in deadly earnest to the story 
of Balaam. Who is this pagan sorcerer, whose business it is to curse, who 
is “hired” by the world to pronounce anathema upon the promise of 
God? Israel undertook Balaam’s mission through her disobedience; she 
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should not have been astonished when God confronted her with an angel 
of death on the pathway of history. Israel accepted the world’s hire to 
denounce his promise through disobedience; the figure we see hastening 
toward the high place to pronounce the curse is Israel herself! But the 
miracle of Balaam is repeated again in a measure beyond the capacity 
of Israel’s understanding. “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, having become a curse for us . . . that in Christ Jesus the blessing of 
Abraham might come upon the Gentiles, that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith” (Gal. 3:13-14; cf. 2 Cor. 5:21). 
Now the blackest curse, the starkest “No!” yet pronounced against God 
by the sorcery of man—even the cross of Jesus Christ—has become the 
very blessing of Abraham (Gen. 12:3). Now the church can exult in the 
miracle of Balaam in a powerful, new way, because she perceives that 
the “No!” of the cross is her own word of disobedience, and the “Yes!” 
of the cross and of Easter is the miracle of God’s word wrought in the 
very midst of her cursing. “Behold, I received a command to bless . . .” 
(23:20) becomes a bold new cry of the church as she recognizes the 
nature of the miracle in her midst—even from such a partial, often dis- 
obedient voice as hers God brings forth a sure witness, and the blessing 
of Abraham to a cursing world. 






































The Camp in the Wilderness 


A Sermon 


by Corwin C. RoacHu 


“The people of Israel shall encamp each by his own standard, with the en- 
signs of their fathers’ houses; they shall encamp facing the tent of meeting 
on every side.”—NUMBERS 2:2. 


One of the most popular themes in radio and television at the present 
time is “the western.” The pioneer and the Indian, the cowboy and the 
sheepherder, the sheriff’s posse and the outlaw gang are standard enter- 
tainment today. Something there is about “the wide open spaces” which 
seems to answer a desire and a need deep in our hearts. But so it was in 
ancient times. The first western is really the saga of the Hebrew people 
who left the settled lands in Mesopotamia to make their new homes in 
the freer air of the westlands. The patriarchs, as Professor Wright re- 
minds us in his Biblical Archaeology were “breeders of live-stock half- 
way between the modern nomad and the American ranchers and cow- 
boys of the last century.” 

The Exodus from Egypt repeats the same theme. The Book of Num- 
bers tells the story of the wilderness wanderings of the people of Israel. 
Indeed this is its name in the Hebrew canon, “In the Wilderness,” taken 
from the fourth word of the Hebrew text. Numbers is the Book of the 
Wilderness. It is concerned with the life of the people in the desert, that 
trackless scrubby region which borders the land of Palestine. The He- 
brews living in the settled land were fascinated by the old-time stories 
just as we are attracted by tales of the American frontier. The largest 
portion of our Book of Numbers, this story of the ancient West was 
written by the late priestly editors. They lived in the days after the fall 
of Jerusalem, back in the very country whence tradition had it the patri- 
arch Abraham had ventured forth centuries before. Like their fathers 
these captive Jews were aliens in a foreign land. They looked with nos- 
talgic longing upon the heroic life of their footloose ancestors. We share 
both their captivity of spirit and their romanticized interest in the free 
life of the past. The Book of Numbers has relevance for us today. 

Our text comes from one of these priestly writers, “The people of 
Israel shall encamp each by his own standard, with the ensigns of their 
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father’s houses; they shall encamp facing the tent of meeting on every 
side.” These words which purport to describe the camping arrange- 
ments of the Hebrews in the wilderness had meaning for the scribes who 
penned them a thousand years later. They have meaning for us. For this 
is the paradox. Modern society has made us as rootless as either the 
migratory patriarchs or the postexilic Jews. We are a people physically 
on the move. Few of us will die in the house, even in the town or city, 
where we were born. All this has had its effects socially, culturally, 
morally, spiritually. The land-marks and the guideposts have been taken 
down. We wander where we will. Our is a tumbleweed culture. Wil- 
liam H. Whyte in The Organization Man points out how disorganized 
this organization man really is, how feverishly he grasps after anything 
which will give him a sense of stability and relatedness. The more highly 
industrialized and thickly populated America becomes, the more life 
turns into a wilderness for the human soul. Man finds himself moved 
about, shunted here and there. He is merely one more counter in a 
gigantic game of economic checkers. 

This is one of the great tensions in life today. How can we feel secure 
when the world about us is in flux? Like the ancient Hebrews we are 
a people on the march, often without sense of direction or destiny. Out 
of long experience the wandering Israelites, like the overland caravans 
of our expanding frontier, had a procedure which brought order out of 
seeming chaos. When they stopped for the night each person had his 
place in the camp. “The people of Israel shall encamp each by his own 
standard.” We think of the Hebrews as having a strong sense of cor- 
porateness and to a large extent that was true. Yet at the same time 
desert life bred a high regard for the value of every man. Each man had 
his place. If anything happened to him he would be missed. Nathan 

was in the desert tradition when he condemned David for the death of 
- Uriah, as was Elijah when he protested to Ahab the judicial murder of 
Naboth. T. E. Lawrence in his command of Arab tribesmen in World 
War I found that the tribe demanded a strict accounting for the life of 
every man lost in battle. 

With us the situation is just the reverse. We have been brought up on 
the creed of individualism but in our generation the idea has gone to 
seed. Man has become depersonalized. Industry has led the way; but 
the state, the school, and even the church have followed its lead. There 
is a pull toward regimentation and conformity at the price of honest 
opinion. Just recently the editor of our outstanding homiletical journal 
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protested the pressure put upon critics of a popular evangelist. At the 
same time a distinguished theologian of the communion of which I am 
a member deplored the hardening of theological attitudes upon the part 
of the leaders in our church. The temper of our modern times is not 
willing that the people of Israel should encamp each by his own standard. 

Too often the church has reflected the spirit of the age, forgetting its 
historic genius. Protestantism broke with religious totalitarianism over 
four centuries ago on this very issue. It insisted upon the rights and 
duties of the individual. This stems directly from the prophetic impulse 
of the Old Testament. You will recall the story of Eldad and Medad as 
told in this same Book of Numbers. Their duties kept them in the camp 
and so they prophesied apart from the other seventy elders. When 
Joshua would have rebuked them, Moses spoke out, “Would that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would put his spirit upon 
them!” (11:29) This is indeed the spirit of Protestantism which places 
the ultimate responsibility upon the individual. The personal conscience 
under God is the last resort. In his own desert tent the lowliest member 
of the tribe is sovereign. So each man today must be king over his own 
mind. He dare not abdicate to any one or any group. In the ultimate 
sense religion is what a man does in his solitariness. Birth and death are 
lonely experiences and so is much of life in between. Of course this is 
not the whole story as we shall soon see but this is where the story begins. 
Any short circuiting of personal conviction results in a secondhand phi- 
losophy of life. Yet the modern trend has been to a group theology where 
individual belief is brainwashed in the interests of a surface unanimity 
and where to express an honest difference of opinion is regarded as a 
breach of ecclesiastical etiquette. 

It is desperately hard for a man to preserve the privacy of his soul 
today. It is difficult to keep out the friendly intruders who would take 
over. The way in which organization man or his wife and children 
wander into the houses of their neighbors without knocking is a homely 
symbol of a universal tendency. There is a spirit abroad today which 
would force us to be one happy family and make us like it whether we 
will or not. It would mould men into a common pattern of thought as 
well as action. It would be as if the desert sheik should abolish all the 
tents in favor of one omnibus shelter for the whole tribe. It is a curious 
commentary on life today that even the advertisement of fruit juices 
would have us toast “togetherness.” 
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Man must strive to be different where to be different has meaning 
and purpose. The Jews who compiled our Book of Numbers, the story 
of their West, began to stress the ritual practices and the dietary laws. 
These made the Jew separate and distinct from the peoples round about. 
That independence of outlook was the Jews’ salvation. It kept them 
from being absorbed by a pagan culture, although in the end it became 
their doom. They cherished it for its own sake and transformed it into a 
narrow particularism which had no outreach. Here is the problem. A 
man must camp by his own standard but also with the ensigns of his 
fathers’ houses. 

There is a kind of individualism which is so self-contained it strangles 
itself. The frontier American pitched his own tent but he would have 
no one near him. He moved on as soon as he had a neighbor within five 
miles. But there came a time when he had no place left to go and life 
caught up with him. Life has caught up with the rugged individualism 
of a half-century ago. We must live with the group. We cannot avoid it. 
Only as we have achieved a real individualism can we meet the issue. 
Here the pioneer and the modern commuter are curiously alike despite 
the fact that their superficial culture patterns are worlds apart. Subur- 
bia like the frontier of a generation ago is a frame of mind as well as a 
place of residence. It is a way of escape from involvement in life but it 
is only a temporary stop-gap. Man has learned during the past century 
that disease does not stop at the city line. It can leap over slum fences 
and cross the railroad tracks. But the same thing is true of human sin. 
Juvenile delinquency, for example, is not confined to the blighted areas. 
It flourishes equally well on the green lawns of the most exclusive 
suburbs. There is no frontier, no suburb where man can continue to es- 
cape society. Man must dwell in his own tent but he cannot pitch it 
away from others. To do so meant death in the desert. It means death 
today. Man must relate himself to the ensigns of his fathers’ houses. He 
cannot live a life which is segregated on any front. And this is the con- 
stant tension between the standard of the individual and the ensign of 
the group. It is the problem of the one and the many. We see the con- 
flict in this same Book of Numbers. On the one hand the rights of Eldad 
and Medad to prophesy must be respected. But at the same time Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram were wrong in questioning the authority of Moses. 
If they had succeeded they would have turned the people of Israel into 
a mob with two hundred and fifty heads. So the Book of Numbers pre- 
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sents the problem. But the solution must be sought in every case on its 
own merits, 


The Book of Numbers sees the issue in its simplest form. The Hebrew 
community was a relatively small entity. There was not much concern 
for the larger group which included Edomites, Moabites, and Midianites 
as well as Israel. The latter chapters of the book would indicate that. 
Eventually the Hebrews would have to take to heart the message of the 
prophets and the early storytellers in Genesis who saw all nations as sons 
of the same father. The ensigns of our fathers’ houses wave ver more 
territory than the tight little unit to which we belong. We must pitch 
our tent in the presence of a multitude of nations. The world today is 
teaching us this lesson in a harsh, ruthless manner. 


The old racial, social, and national barriers are disintegrating under 
the pressure of new forces. We must see our responsibility, not to the 
limited group of our own cozy unit but to the entire sprawling metropo- 
lis, the whole nation, the men throughout the world. We recall the words 
of our Lord, “and I when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men to myself” (John 12:32). That is ultimately the standard by which 
we are to rule our lives, the Cross of Christ. 


So our text gives as the third command, “They shall encamp facing 
the tent of meeting on every side.” The year 1957 was the 350th anni- 
versary of the Jamestown settlement. The first act of that little colony 
was to erect a shelter where God could be worshipped. The tent of meet- 
ing must be primary and central in life. This was a command which 
the Hebrews disobeyed when they entered the land of Palestine. They 
worshipped the gods of the land and forgot about the God who had led 
them through the desert. The result was the fall of Jerusalem and the 
exile. The editors of our Book of Numbers were writing in full knowl- 
edge of that bitter history. But the same story has repeated itself in our 
land. In spite of Jamestown and Plymouth we made the great divorce. 
God was removed from American education. He was also separated 
from the other areas of human living. Like the Hebrews we have ignored 
the desert command. If God occupies any place in our lives as a nation 
or as individuals, it is on the peripheries where he cannot harm the 
status quo. We give him one day in seven and hug the other six to our 
breast. 


We have seen the tension between the individual and the group. Man 
cannot surrender his soul to the group. At the same time he cannot find 
the center of life in himself. To do so will make him as weak and puny 
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and purpose. The Jews who compiled our Book of Numbers, the story 
of their West, began to stress the ritual practices and the dietary laws. 
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That independence of outlook was the Jews’ salvation. It kept them 
from being absorbed by a pagan culture, although in the end it became 
their doom. They cherished it for its own sake and transformed it into a 
narrow particularism which had no outreach. Here is the problem. A 
man must camp by his own standard but also with the ensigns of his 
fathers’ houses. 

There is a kind of individualism which is so self-contained it strangles 
itself. The frontier American pitched his own tent but he would have 
no one near him. He moved on as soon as he had a neighbor within five 
miles. But there came a time when he had no place left to go and life 
caught up with him. Life has caught up with the rugged individualism 
of a half-century ago. We must live with the group. We cannot avoid it. 
Only as we have achieved a real individualism can we meet the issue. 
Here the pioneer and the modern commuter are curiously alike despite 
the fact that their superficial culture patterns are worlds apart. Subur- 
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place of residence. It is a way of escape from involvement in life but it 
is only a temporary stop-gap. Man has learned during the past century 
that disease does not stop at the city line. It can leap over slum fences 
and cross the railroad tracks. But the same thing is true of human sin. 
Juvenile delinquency, for example, is not confined to the blighted areas. 
It flourishes equally well on the green lawns of the most exclusive 
suburbs. There is no frontier, no suburb where man can continue to es- 
cape society. Man must dwell in his own tent but he cannot pitch it 
away from others. To do so meant death in the desert. It means death 
today. Man must relate himself to the ensigns of his fathers’ houses. He 
cannot live a life which is segregated on any front. And this is the con- 
stant tension between the standard of the individual and the ensign of 
the group. It is the problem of the one and the many. We see the con- 
flict in this same Book of Numbers. On the one hand the rights of Eldad 
and Medad to prophesy must be respected. But at the same time Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram were wrong in questioning the authority of Moses. 
If they had succeeded they would have turned the people of Israel into 
a mob with two hundred and fifty heads. So the Book of Numbers pre- 
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sents the problem. But the solution must be sought in every case on its 
own merits, 


The Book of Numbers sees the issue in its simplest form. The Hebrew 
community was a relatively small entity. There was not much concern 
for the larger group which included Edomites, Moabites, and Midianites 
as well as Israel. The latter chapters of the book would indicate that. 
Eventually the Hebrews would have to take to heart the message of the 
prophets and the early storytellers in Genesis who saw all nations as sons 
of the same father. The ensigns of our fathers’ houses wave over more 
territory than the tight little unit to which we belong. We must pitch 
our tent in the presence of a multitude of nations. The world today is 
teaching us this lesson in a harsh, ruthless manner. 


The old racial, social, and national barriers are disintegrating under 
the pressure of new forces. We must see our responsibility, not to the 
limited group of our own cozy unit but to the entire sprawling metropo- 
lis, the whole nation, the men throughout the world. We recall the words 
of our Lord, “and I when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men to myself” (John 12:32). That is ultimately the standard by which 
we are to rule our lives, the Cross of Christ. 


So our text gives as the third command, “They shall encamp facing 
the tent of meeting on every side.” The year 1957 was the 350th anni- 
versary of the Jamestown settlement. The first act of that little colony 
was to erect a shelter where God could be worshipped. The tent of meet- 
ing must be primary and central in life. This was a command which 
the Hebrews disobeyed when they entered the land of Palestine. They 
worshipped the gods of the land and forgot about the God who had led 
them through the desert. The result was the fall of Jerusalem and the 
exile. The editors of our Book of Numbers were writing in full knowl- 
edge of that bitter history. But the same story has repeated itself in our 
land. In spite of Jamestown and Plymouth we made the great divorce. 
God was removed from American education. He was also separated 
from the other areas of human living. Like the Hebrews we have ignored 
the desert command. If God occupies any place in our lives as a nation 
or as individuals, it is on the peripheries where he cannot harm the 
status quo. We give him one day in seven and hug the other six to our 
breast. 


We have seen the tension between the individual and the group. Man 
cannot surrender his soul to the group. At the same time he cannot find 
the center of life in himself. To do so will make him as weak and puny 
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as an oak tree planted in a flower pot. Man cannot live to himself 
alone. In the days of our pioneering fathers the lumbering prairie 
schooners had to be brought round into a circle so that all could be pro- 
tected. Yet life is not quite that simple. Man travels with various groups 
along the way of life. He is torn this way and that by contending loyal- 
ties and often he is caught in the cross fire. He dare not pitch his tent 
by itself, but at the same time the standards of the various groups he 
meets with are without a lasting pattern. They change and dissolve. 


Amid these shifting centers of modern life there is one abiding center 
and that is God. The conflicts between man and the many, the individual 
and the group, are resolved in him. This is the way of the Cross. He 
who loses his life for the sake of the gospel will find it. This is individual- 
ism at its noblest and its best. It is not what we get out of life that 
counts but what we give. This comes out in Moses’ interview with 
Hobab. Moses urged Hobab to go with Israel into Canaan with the 
promise “we will do you good” (Numbers 10:29). Hobab refused and 
Moses was wise enough to put the appeal on a higher level—“Do not 
leave us . . . you will serve as eyes for us” (10:31). Service in the place 
of selfishness. Only God can sustain us as we make the choice. Only 
as we see in our neighbor the brother for whom Christ died are we able 
to make the sacrifice on his behalf. God is the focal point around which 
the personal standards and the group ensigns are to be arranged. The 
attempt to use any other center has resulted in failure again and again 
for men and nations. It is as we give to God what belongs unto God 
that we shall see what share belongs to Caesar and what to the other 
contending factions in life. God is our true point of reference and we 
must pitch our tent in relation first to him. 


Modern man lives in a wilderness more baffling than the one described 
_ in the Book of Numbers. He has giants to fight more powerful than the 
sons of Anak who terrified the Hebrew spies. He cannot predict what 
direction the culture of the new age will take nor can he trust the self- 
appointed guides. Yet the Book of Numbers points the way. In the midst 
of uncertainty modern man, like his ancient counterpart, can rest secure 
if he encamps facing the tented meeting. God is present in this world 
which seems so bewildering. He goes with us on our journey. He is the 
fixed point amidst the flux. This is the lesson which we learn from that 
ancient book “In the Wilderness.” This is the plot of that supreme 
“western” which will continue to attract men as our Lord promised. 
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INTERPRETATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 





I. Preaching from Numbers 


by Paut F. BaracKMAN 


ReEcENT biblical studies, such, for example, as that by G. Ernest Wright 
entitled God Who Acts, have served to focus attention on the Exodus 
and its accompanying events as the great redemptive deeds on which 
Old Testament Scripture is based. Psalmists, prophets, and historians 
dwell on these deeds as formative in the life of God’s people. This com- 
plex of divine actions grounds the religion of Israel in history, reveals 
the purpose and character of God, and becomes the forecast of the ulti- 
mate redemptive work by which the New Israel was to be created. 

Numbers has assuredly not been the most popular book of the Bible 
as a source of material for preaching; in all probability it is not destined 
to become so. But in the light of the study just referred to, it merits 
more consideration than it has received. This study has given the book 
a place in the total redemptive event as the biblical writers thought of 
it; its message is an integral part of the deliverance which reached its 
completion in the final entry into the land of promise. Preaching from 
Numbers will start from this basic fact. Whatever ultimate answers stu- 
dents may give to the various problems of the book, or whether ultimate 
answers ever will be found or not, its place in biblical thought has now 
been clarified for us. It has a message which we not only may, but also 
must, preach. 

Numbers has suffered from a forbidding name. Who wants to preach 
arithmetic? Who even wants to read it, from choice? From the name 
it sounds as though it would be as dreary as the terrain where its events 
are located. In one sense the title “Numbers” is sufficiently accurate. 
But the contents have much more attractive elements than the usual 
title suggests. As a matter of fact “Numbers” has not been the only 
name by which the book has been known. In Hebrew one of the open- 
ing words covers the phrase, “in the wilderness,” found in the first verse, 
and by this word the book has been called at times. Such a name might 
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suggest what “Numbers” does not, that surprisingly enough there is 
movement, drama, an element of human interest in these thirty-six 
chapters, in spite of the wearisome nature of some of them. True, there 
is a numbering at the beginning and another at the end. But what lies 
between the two dreary enumerations is in the main a sad, troubled tale 
of how the men of the first count all perished with their hopes unrealized, 
and were replaced by the men of the second count; while from time to 
time there are more hopeful, comforting passages, in which the divine 
concern for the wandering company is movingly described. 


Some specific suggestions as to preaching from Numbers are now to 
be offered. Lest we become wanderers like the Israelites in the book, 
these will be arranged in a few general classifications, which may over- 
lap, but will serve to give a little order to our procedure. 


Preaching on the Book 


A distinguished Bible teacher of some years ago was wont to quote 
frequently Ruskin’s advice about judging a painting as good for stu- 
dents in his field as well: “Image the whole, then execute the parts.” 
It might be of considerable value to follow such a procedure in helping 
people to understand Numbers; it might, in fact, help the preacher 
himself. Those who are inclined to attempt biblical preaching are aware 
of the value of preaching on books. Here is an effective method of 
stimulating Bible reading among the congregation, provided a book can 
be presented so that its purpose and content are clarified. It is not the 
easiest kind of sermon to prepare, but it is well worth the effort. Preach- 
ing from Numbers may well be considered, therefore, from the stand- 
point of a message on the whole book. If it is objected that the book is 
too unfamiliar and not well liked among people generally, the only reply 
is that a manful attempt to preach on it may help to remedy this situa- 
tion. A broad view of Numbers would not be unrewarding. It could 
open up a new field in Bible reading for some hearers. When they come 
to realize that there is an important contribution to the biblical message 
to be found here, the book may well cease to be unexplored territory. It 
goes without saying that the preacher must have studied it himself until 
he has become interested. He may then be on the way to interest some- 
one else. 

This is not the place to discuss methods of preaching on Bible books. 
For that anyone concerned will have to consult the authorities on the 
subject. One thing may be said, however. A sermon is a sermon, no 
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matter what its biblical material. It therefore requires a theme and an 
organization. Preaching on Numbers as a book does not mean joining 
the people in it in poorly directed wandering. The writer has made the 
attempt to preach on books of the Bible, but always felt the need to 
select a text that seemed to set forth the central message with some accu- 
racy so that from the text it might be possible to build what he hoped was 
a discourse with a semblance of unity. A few suggestions are here offered 
in the general field of preaching on Numbers as a book. 

A. The wilderness itself, which has on occasion provided a name for 
the book, suggests a profitable thought for developing the material as a 
whole. The first verse of the book mentions the wilderness of Sinai, and 
the last verse speaks of the plains of Moab. Between the two lie forty 
years spent in a forbidding country. It would be rather depressing to 
say that this geographical feature is a true figure for all of our human 
life, but parts of every life do find a parallel in the central feature of 
Numbers. That we are “pilgrims in a desert land” is not an unfamiliar 
idea for most people, for that is often the nature of some of life’s pas- 
sages. So, the wilderness was a place, or a time, when God’s people were 
learning what it means to live by faith. The supply of daily needs came 
from God as each day required. Neither natural resources nor human 
effort were sufficient to meet these needs. They had to learn in the wil- 
derness to accept the means that sustained life as a gift from One whose 
faithfulness alone was the source of their security. It is always one of 
the great lessons of the wilderness. 

Moreover, God’s people had to learn to live on the essentials. Life 
was reduced to its simplicities. Wilderness fare must have been pretty 
monotonous; we can sympathize with the complaint that the souls of 
the people came to abhor the manna; but all the same no provision was 
made for luxuries nor for dainty tastes. They had to make their clothing 
last. Their abodes were tents, and not any city that had foundations. 

And then, of course, they had to learn about guidance. “Thou leddest 
thy people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” God told them 
where to go next, and what to do next: when to fight and when to pass 
by on the other side. If they were ever to get out of the wilderness it 
would be only by obedience to this divine leadership. 

Here, from one point of view is the Book of Numbers. The prophet 
Hosea looked back upon this passage in the history of the nation as a 
time when Israel and God walked together in an intimacy lost all too 
soon. He longed to see that relationship recovered. How much here is 
relevant for us. 
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B. Numbers as a book is a picture of a penal situation, a prolonged 
act of judgment. “As I live, saith Jehovah, surely as ye have spoken in 
mine ears, so will I do to you” (14:28). A whole generation was re- 
placed as a result of disobedience. Judgment becomes the theme that 
runs through the whole story, a judgment that fell even upon the great 
leader himself. It is the tragic record of an opportunity lost, with fatal 
consequences. After all the struggle of the Exodus, after all the awesome 
experience at Sinai, God’s people failed. What is the history of man but 
one long judgment, from one point of view? How many times has man- 
kind stood at the border of God’s promise only to draw back into the 
wilderness? God’s purposes of deliverance have been frustrated by hu- 
man unbelief or cowardice or indolence. Added to the one great refusal 
by Israel were all the minor outbreaks of the rebellious spirit which 
brought on God’s intervention, so that little by little all those people 
who left Egypt for a land of promise were lost in the wilderness. 

Some things in the Bible are not pleasant reading, because some things 
in human life are not pleasant. We never want to think we deserve what 
happens to us when we have disobeyed God. We are prone to feel sorry 
for the Israelites and to think it very harsh on the part of God to pro- 
nounce such a severe judgment. We think his present judgments are 
harsh. When they come upon us, we often complain saying, “Why did 
this happen to us?” There is much here to argue and discuss, but 
one point may be noted. God had to have a people that had learned to 
obey. If God’s mighty army is to win victories, it will not be by its size 
but by its discipline. Those who came down to the plains of Moab at 
last were a company that had been through the fire of judgment and 
privation, marched in order as they were told, and achieved unity in 
their purpose to claim the promise. The Book of Numbers is indeed not 
without its dramatic element. 

c. The most common expression in Numbers is, “The Lord spake 
unto Moses.” Here is a third idea for a message on the book. What God 
said was revealing. He spoke concerning all sorts of details of ordinary 
life, for every aspect of life is under his direction and is of concern to 
him. If it seems strange to us that he would speak of a plan for making 
camp, or of an order of march, it is at least interesting to learn that he 
cares about the proper direction of such ordinary activities. 

God spoke in times of special need, when water was scarce or food ran 
out. Even in those days he seems to have been concerned to give his 
people day by day their daily bread. He was aware of their moments of 
crisis. If it be asked why, since he was able to deliver from Egypt and to 
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divide the sea, he did not avert such moments, we have to reply that 
we cannot say why. We can say, however, that when those moments 
came God was there, and he told Moses what to do. 

God spoke about man’s communion with himself. He was a holy God. 
He made provision that man draw near to him aright. Fellowship with 
him is on his terms, not on ours. We deem all the regulations about 
Levites a waste of space in the Bible and a waste of time to read. Yet 
it all means something. It means at least this, that God was interested 
in regulated worship, conducted decently. His dwelling was not to be 
filled with howling priests making an uproar, nor with worshippers 
trampling about in unholy disorder. His people were to learn how they 
might live with the true God, the Creator of heaven and earth, the cov- 
enant God of the sacred Mount. So we read in Numbers that God spoke, 
and here are some of the things he said. 

Preaching on the book as a whole could be done on some of the lines 
suggested. No doubt there are more. By means of such messages one 
might hope to commend the book to more Bible readers. Moreover, 
what has just been said could be supplemented by the suggestion that 
it would be profitable to present in a few sermons the outstanding events, 
such as the rebellion of Korah, the lifting up of the serpent, the return of 
the spies; a brief series such as this will help to fill in the forty years of 
Israel’s history. 


Preaching on the Wilderness Experiences of the People 


A fruitful source of instruction about many aspects of life and religion 
is to be found in the trials and dangers and failures and sins of the nation 
during that trying period. We will note briefly some of the values of the 
wilderness experiences. 


The Order of March. “The children of Israel shall encamp every man 
by his own standard” (2:2). At first glance we might conclude that this 
dreary listing of names offers no very profitable reflections. But observe, 
there was discipline among that people. The biblical picture of the move- 
ments of the tribes is that of an orderly company, not a straggling rabble. 
There were ensigns of the fathers’ houses. Each man had his place, and 
was evidently expected to keep it. “Marching as to war” may not seem 
to some people the most desirable figure in the world for the advance of 
God’s hosts; we do not go forth on our campaign in hate, or to engage 
in violent combat, or to accomplish senseless conquests. But when men 
march off to war, they go under a commander, and obedience is their 
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first duty. If there is much in the circumstances of Israel and in the 
marching of men to war which we deem alien, there is one thing to lay 
to heart—Israel was carrying out a disciplined, united movement toward 
a goal under the command of God. Would it hurt to have a certain 
amount of the same discipline in the ranks now? And the people were 
not only under discipline; they were also sharing responsibility. There 
were those who led the way and those who protected the rear. Finally, 
they preserved their family units. They were not indiscriminately thrown 
together. Every man marched and camped in the company of the people 
nearest to him. Loyalty to family and to tribe and to nation were com- 
bined to give him his place, and encourage him in his labors, whatever 
they may have been. 


The reality of God’s Guidance. “At the commandment of the Lord 
the children of Israel journeyed, and at the commandment of the Lord 
they encamped” (9:18). Sometimes there were rests and sometimes 
there was hard traveling. Life has its variety, to say the least. It was a 
way they had not gone before, but there was provision that they not be 
lost. God’s people were often impatient at both the rests and the hard 
marches. So are we. When we have had a difficult stretch of the road to 
cover we cry out at the weariness and pain we have to endure. Why are 
we taken by such a road as this? We wish we might be permitted to 
settle somewhere to live in peace, to make the best of this world and find 
contentment in it. God urges us on through toil and pain and unre- 
quited service and lonely days toward a city with foundations; but our 
marching stints seem arduous. 

But then, we grow impatient at the rests too. Camping so long in 
one spot in the desert seems a waste of time. Monotony dulls our spiritual 
perceptions. We look at the cloud above the Tent so often that it gets 
_ familiar and no longer reminds us of the Divine Presence. It is con- 
ceivable that Israel was disposed to ask now and then what this talk 
about “promised land” was all about anyway. We have to learn as they 
did that in all life’s variety, many times so little understood, it is God 
who leads. 


Taberah, Where the Fire Burned. “The people were as murmurers, 
speaking evil in the ears of the Lord: and when the Lord heard it, his 
anger was kindled; and the fire of the Lord burnt among them” (11:1). 
“The God of the Bible is not a wishy-washy God. He is a God of love, 
but of a love that burns.” (The source of this theological insight is Mr. 
Cecil B. De Mille, producer of The Ten Commandments at a cost of 
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sixteen million dollars.) Taberah was only an obscure way-station. It 
can no longer be located. What happened there is told in vague terms. 
This very vagueness sets us thinking. Is it characteristic of us to be com- 
plaining? And how soon it was after the journey had begun. Reading 
the chapters that precede gives the impression that the people had been 
on the road only a few days. Real hardships had not been met. A little 
taste of the wilderness was enough. All in all, God’s people have been 
given to complaining, sometimes without very much excuse. If there had 
been faith and dedication to God’s purpose for them and courage to 
face what had to be done, a certain amount of hardness would not have 
been too much to bear. Is it important to take our Christian enterprise 
seriously, so that a degree of sacrifice will not be deemed too great a 
burden? We need not be surprised if God is not pleased when his host 
loses heart before the work is half begun. 


The Giants. “We are not able to go up against the people; for they 
are stronger than we. .. . all the people that we saw in it are men of 
great stature. . . . we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we 
were in their sight” (13:32, 33). The ten men who made this gloomy 
report have come down to us with a reputation for unfaithfulness. But 
how many of us can criticize them with a clear conscience? Of course, 
those spies were not just seeing ghosts. There were real men in the land, 
and no doubt they were big men. The walls of the cities were real walls, 
and for that day they were high enough. When we are engaged in God’s 
work, there are real opponents and real trials to be met; they are not 
creations of our imagination. The spies made the mistake of not realiz- 
ing they could count on God if they went up into the land on his orders. 
The hosts of God were filling the surrounding hills if they would believe 
it. God had already proved his power at the Sea and on the Mount. 
It is all too common for us to measure our tasks without God. Their sec- 
ond mistake was in adopting a low estimate of themselves. What an 
interesting and revealing remark we read in the 33rd verse. First of all, 
they thought of themselves as grasshoppers; then naturally the people 
of the land accepted this disparaging estimate. If we are determined 
to assume the position of insignificance, the world will be only too glad 
to make the opinion unanimous. God’s people are expected at least to 
stand erect, and look like men. “God gave us not the spirit of fearful- 
ness.” Manly conduct does not have to be dismissed as pride. What we 
see through the eyes of fear will be distorted. If we look out through 
the eyes of faith, we will not lose heart. 
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The Temptation to Retreat. “Wherefore doth the Lord bring us unto 
this land, to fall by the sword? . . . were it not better for us to return into 
Egypt?” (14:3) When the spies made a discouraging report, the people 
accepted it as they usually do. It would be easier to quit and go back 
to Egypt, for there is always a fatal ease about going the wrong way. 
When a man, for instance, becomes a Christian he can always do the 
easy thing when the going has become difficult; he can quit. But would 
it really have been “better” to go back into Egypt? (1) It is never better 
to abandon a good cause. The reason they were out there in the wilder- 
ness was not just to acquire real estate in a promised land; it was to get 
a new start on a divine plan for mankind. (2) It is never better to do 
something we are going to be ashamed of in the days to come. How 
would it sound to tell the children that we set out to do a great and good 
thing, but gave it up? We would surely have to have a pretty good ex- 
cuse for such action. One of the powerful incentives for a real man is 
his determination not to be known as a quitter. (3) It is never better to 
go back on God. He was a party to this enterprise in the wilderness. 
His tent was right there in the midst of the camp and at the head of 
the line of march. And from that day till now, he is in the company of 
all who have gone anywhere in the world at his bidding or have set their 
hands to any work that he has planned. (4) It is never better to do 
ourselves the spiritual damage of beginning a good thing we know we 
ought to do, and then to give it up. The writer to the Hebrews had much 
to say about those people in the wilderness. He says that those who have 
tried salvation and given it up cannot be renewed. It is a stern judgment, 
but it is true. To come through the Red Sea, to encamp at Sinai, to 
swear to the covenant which God offered, and to press on into the wilder- 
ness, and then go back would be for the soul to die. There would never 
be another time when men could set out on the deserted enterprise. 
Obeying God may call for hardship, but it is not pure misery. To go on 
with him is really life’s greatest satisfaction. Speaking at Cambridge 
University in 1857, David Livingstone said: “Anxiety, sickness, suffer- 
ing, or danger, now and then, with a foregoing of the common conveni- 
ences and charities of this life, may make us pause, and cause the spirit 
to waver, and the soul to sink; but let this only be for a moment. All 
these are nothing when compared with the glory which shall hereafter 
be revealed in and for us. I never made a sacrifice.” 


Deferred Hopes. “Moreover thou hast not brought us into a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, nor given us inheritance of fields and vine- 
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yards” (16:14). Of course these were rebels speaking. They set out to 
overthrow Moses, from mixed motives of pride and disappointment and 
jealousy. But there was truth in what they said. Speaking for God, 
Moses had made promises years before. On the strength of those prom- 
ises the nation began its long journey. In Egypt it looked like a good 
thing to leave for a better home where they could be independent, but 
getting to the new land was proving to be a hard undertaking. How 
long was it going to be until they drank some of the flowing milk? Was 
the process of half starving and nearly dying of thirst the only way to 
reach a place of plenty? Moses’ enemies probably voiced what was in 
the mind of more than one of the people. We may surmise that their 
argument was pretty effective. All of us are prone to complain when it 
takes a long time to reach what we have been promised. When we be- 
came disciples of Christ we thought it was to be the beginning of a bright 
happy time. “Dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” We 
have waited forty days, and that seems long enough. We supposed life 
with Christ was to be free from struggle and pain and fruitless toil; how 
often, on the contrary, it has turned out to be a weary march through 
the wilderness. 

There are two or three things we forget. Hopes get deferred because 
of our own disobedience. God has led men many times to the brink of 
a promised land, only to have them turn back from fear or stubbornness 
or love of the old order. Calls to go forward have been rejected; but 
then before long men have come to feel abused, and to find fault with 
God for their own failure. It is distasteful to admit that we are to blame 
for our wandering. On the other hand, it is well to remember that some 
discipline is needful, lest we be disposed to take the promised land for 
granted. Heaven, handed to us on a platter, might not be too much 
appreciated ; not that we earn it by our endurance, but that we are fitted 
for it by the ways of Providence. We even read of One that “he learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered.” And finally, it is by faith 
and patience we inherit the promises. The world is still inhabited by 
Canaanites in many places, if we may speak in a figure. We cannot avoid 
occasional doubts about the outcome of our enterprise; let that be no 
excuse for joining the rebels, but let us pray rather to be delivered from 
our weakness. 


Many more incidents of the wilderness days could be added to those 
mentioned as valuable for us. There is not space to develop them. We 
read of the “Hardships of Pioneering” when we are told that: “The soul 
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of the people was much discouraged because of the way” (21:4). We 
are told of the devastating effects of pride in Chapter twelve, when 
Miriam and Aaron sought to overthrow the leadership of Moses. We 
read of what jealousy can do in Chapter sixteen, where there is an 
account of the rebellion of Korah and his company. At one point, at 
least, paganism threatened to invade the nation. Moabites “called the 
people unto the sacrifices of their gods. . . . And Israel joined himself 
unto Baalpeor.” The pressure of environment is constant, and it is 
perilously easy to yield. And nothing has been said of the fiery serpent 
(21:4-9), nor of our Lord’s reference to it; yet it would not be possible 
to deal with the Book of Numbers without dwelling on the message of 
that day of judgment and salvation. Israel’s experiences were not with- 
out their revelations of the grace of God. 


Preaching on Outstanding Characters 


An actual reading of Numbers will make it evident that the book is 
full of activity. Many of the people mentioned have some interest for 
the preacher—Joshua, Aaron, Miriam, Hobab, Korah. But two men 
stand out, Balaam and Moses. 

Chapters 22 to 24 tell the strange story of Balaam, one of the enig- 
matic figures of the Bible story. Every student will have to examine the 
evidence and draw his own conclusions as to the real character of this 
mysterious man. It is not easy to say why so much space should have 
been given him in the record; it might be suggested that in him there lay 
a threat to Israel’s security in some way. Midianites and Amorites and 
other peoples came out to resist Israel in battle. Balaam was Balak’s 
weapon against them. He may be an example of some of the outward 
dangers to be faced in the wilderness, as the murmuring and disobedi- 
ence of the people were perils from within. Balaam’s story is full of sug- 
gestion for us. 


Self-will Takes a Ride. “If the men are come to call thee, rise up, and 
go with them. . . . And God’s anger was kindled because he went” 
(22:20, 22). It is customary to say that these two statements cannot 
be reconciled, and perhaps that is true. Yet it may be in order to ask 
whether, after all, the contradiction in the two statements lies in the nar- 
rative, or in the nature of the man, and in the nature of man generally, 
and in the methods God is practically forced to use to try to do anything 
with this human nature. In a sense, if a man is determined to set out, 
and if he insists on raising the previous question when God has told him 
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not to go, and if he refuses to dismiss the guests who are tempting him 
to disobey, then there is only one thing for God to do. He has to go with 
the man and keep his hand on the situation (if one may speak in such 
terms), and he must use the forbidden journey for his purpose. If a 
Balaam rides off, feeling a certain elation that he has succeeded in wrest- 
ing divine approval for what he wants to do, it is not wholly strange to 
what we know of the ways of Providence that the approval was given, 
and yet the anger of the Lord at such devious conduct was stirred. Hav- 
ing our own way is not always the unmixed blessing we suppose. 


The Angel in the Path. “Then the Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, 
and he saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, with his sword 
drawn in his hand (22:31). Balaam was having a hard time of it, and 
the Lord was having trouble with him. A man may talk his conscience 
into being quiet for a while, but that does not mean he can “get away 
with” what he wants to do. God was there all the time. The increasing 
difficulty of getting anywhere served to open Balaam’s eyes at last. He 
discovered it was God’s messenger who was to blame. We would be in a 
sorry case if we were allowed to go on our self-chosen ways unhindered. 
Was Balaam sincere in his tardy submission to God’s will? We may hope 
so, with the silent resolve on our part that confessions we make under 
the like circumstances will be from the heart. 


Obeying God. “I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord, to do either 
good or bad of mine own mind” (24:13). Three times Balaam is re- 
ported to have said practically the same thing. Did he say this because 
he was willing to cooperate with God at last, or had he just been 
frightened into it? We would be reluctant to think God made a helpless 
tool out of a man. At least we ponder this remark with deep interest. 
“We must obey God.” But we do it because we want to. 


Opened Eyes. “The man whose eye was closed... .” It almost sounds 
as if Balaam had been converted. His experience had been useful after 
all, for it had taught him important things. (1) He now had a new idea 
of God. He had the shallow, mistaken notion that God could be cajoled 
or argued into a crooked course. He had learned that God was not One 
to be turned aside by man’s devious arguments. He learned that God 
tells the truth. He learned that God keeps his promises. He learned that 
God gets his will carried out. He learned that God is approached by 
worship, not by enchantments. Balaam had had a brief, but effective 
course in theology. (2) Balaam had his eyes opened to see that God 
had a work started in the world in which man was called to cooperate. 
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“His kingdom shall be exalted” (24:7). “Blessed be every one that bless- 
eth thee” (24:9). With a rather light spirit Balaam had supposed he 
could tamper with this nation; he could bless them or curse them if he 
was paid for it. He found out how wrong he was. 

Concerning Moses it is hardly necessary to speak at length. No one 
can preach for long without turning to the lessons of that great life. It 
is in Numbers that we are told, “The man Moses was very meek” 
(12:3). It is here we read that, “My servant Moses is not so; he is faith- 
ful in all my house” (12:7). It is here we read of the sad episode at 
Meribah, where he, too, lost the privilege of entering the promised land. 
For all his greatness, he was not beyond the display of very human traits. 
Comment may be made on one interesting passage in his life. 


The Disheartened Leader. “1 am not able to bear all this people alone, 
because it is too heavy for me” (i1:14). Like any human leader, Moses 
grew weary and discouraged, and in this condition his judgment was 
warped. In this mood Moses forgot one or two important items. He 
said, “Thou layest the burden of all this people upon me.” Of course 
God never did any such thing. God asked Moses to be his instrument, 
his voice, so that in a sense Moses had practically no responsibility at 
all, except to trust. Again he said, “Whence should I have flesh to give 
unto all this people?” But he had never been told he would be the sole 
source of supply for an army. And he not only exaggerated his own 
responsibility and minimized God’s part, but also gave way to feeling 
sorry for himself. “Kill me, I pray thee, out of hand, if I have found 
favor in thy sight; and let me not see my wretchedness.” Leadership has 
its peculiar trials and temptations. We are not blaming Moses over- 
much. We are just learning that it is sometimes hard to get a good work 
done. “It takes a high-souled man to move the masses, even to a cleaner 
sty.” God’s kindness was never more manifest than in what he did in 
response to this complaint. He told Moses to gather seventy helpers. 
Then he gave him a little lesson in management. “Bring them into the 
tent of meeting, that they may stand there with thee. . . . and I will take 
of the Spirit which is upon thee, and will put it upon them; and they 
shall bear the burden of the people with thee.” One way or another, 
God will see his servant through, if he has given him a task. 


Preaching About God 


Numbers is in the Bible because it tells us about God. Preaching from 
it must set forth its theology. In a sense, all that has been said so far has 
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a bearing on theology, that is, on what this book has to say of God; but 
it is in order to make a brief note of some of the specific values it offers 
on this central theme. It is God who is acting through all the period of 
wandering and in all the judgments on the people. He had acted de- 
cisively in Egypt and at the Red Sea and at Sinai. He now acts in the 
day to day experience of a wandering that consumed forty years. He 
not only rescues the slave, but provides for him when freed, and teaches 
him to live in a new relationship to himself. 

The God of this book is surely to be known through the statement 
made in 14:18: “The Lord is slow to anger, and abundant in loving- 
kindness, forgiving iniquity and transgression; and that will by no means 
clear the guilty.” In the emphasis on mercy and judgment, Numbers 
puts itself in line with all the Old Testament. 


God’s Table. “The table of the bread of the Presence” (4:7). When 
the loaves had been placed on the table in his house, God was known 
to be there. Life was sustained by his faithful supply of what it needed. 
Fellowship between God and his people was the heart of religion. What 
a contrast between the God of Israel and the gods of the nations; he was 
to be met at a table, and not in dark mysteries, nor in revolting rites, 
nor in the mutterings of wizards. The Christian can hardly fail to find 
here a historic reference that adds meaning to that Table of the Lord 
where he meets Christ in communion. 


God’s Faithfulness. “Ye shall know the revoking of my promise” 
(14:34). “God is not a man that he should lie . . . hath he said and will 
he not do it?” (23:19) It is the unique character of Scripture that these 
two assertions should be in the same book with no explanation or apolo- 
gy. They are contradictory, of course, because life is. Faith has to em- 
brace the fact that judgment is not automatically averted. Israel must 
learn that God is to be obeved. Moab must learn that God’s people have 
him in the camp. How can promises be made and kept in a world of 
human fickleness? God’s activity in the world confronts the problems of 


little faith and pagan hostility. His promises do not justify a leap from 
the pinnacle. 


Benediction. “The Lord bless thee, and keep thee” (6:22). These 
familiar words need study, lest they become merely something with 
which to end a service. They conclude with this significant statement of 
purpose: “So shall they put my name upon the children of Israel; and 
I will bless them.” This was the owner’s stamp. 
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The Presence of God. “So it was alway: the cloud covered it, and the 
appearance of fire by night” (9:16). That encampment offers a beauti- 
ful picture. Round about were the tents of the people, all in proper 
order with each tribe in its place, and each family in its place. At the 
center stood the Tabernacle. God has his place too, going with his 
people and living among them, as it were, almost sharing their hard- 
ships on the journey. Whether it was those who lived in the tents who 
got the idea, or whether the post-exilic law-givers got it, we can get it. 
It is comforting to know that God is in life at the level where we are. 
When an Israelite stood at the door of his little tent in the evening, he 
could see a cloud over God’s Tent until the sun was gone; then as dark- 
ness came down there was the fiery glow all through the night. God 
was watching over his own. Maybe this never happened; but it is in- 
spiring to think about it. We have not passed beyond the need for it, so 
we have Bible and church and a living Christ, that we may know God 
is near. 

Numbers concludes with the statement, “These are the command- 
ments and the ordinances which the Lord commanded by Moses unto 
the children of Israel in the plains of Moab by the Jordan at Jericho” 
(36:13). Israel and God face to face—such is the heart of the message 
of the book. God taught by law and deed and judgment. Israel learned 
as it saw his faithfulness and suffered under his rod. Preaching about 
God from Numbers can be a real experience for a modern company of 
his children. 


Preaching from the Legal Sections 


Practically nothing has been said so far as to the large portions of 
the book filled with legal regulations. At first, they may seem to offer 
little that could possibly be meaningful to a body of Christian people 
today. Our religious concepts are totally different. How law and history 
came to be mingled as they are in this book we may never know. But in 
what look like dreary wastes there are gems to be picked up, nevertheless. 


The Principle of Individual Responsibility. We begin with a question 
not found among the laws at all, yet basic to many of the laws as a little 
reflection would make clear. “And they fell upon their faces, and said, 
O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, shall one man sin, and wilt 
thou be wroth with all the congregation?” (16:22) Concerning con- 
ditions he observed in France in the terrible early days of World War II, 
the French aviator Exupery made this remark: “Every sentinel among 
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men is responsible for the whole of the empire.” Morally and spiritually 
every member of the nation has his place to fill, and his unfaithfulness 
can contribute to the downfall of nation or society. One man’s sin does 
indeed involve everyone. The Old Testament concept of the solidarity 
of the nation, and of the individual as scarcely existing apart from it, 
lends all the more point to this principle. Our day is cursed with the 
cult of irresponsibility in society, in government, and in economic life. 
“What difference does it make?’’, or, “I will do as I please” or, “It’s 
none of my business’”—these are common expressions. They represent 
one of our gravest perils. Moses and Aaron were amazed at the effects 
of Korah’s sin. But God at once removed from the people the one who 
had done the wrong. One small gap in the ranks where a sentry is sup- 
posed to be on duty may mean defeat for the whole cause. This is a prin- 
ciple underlying much of the legislation in Numbers. 


What to Do About Sin. “Then he shall confess his sin which he hath 
done; and he shall make restitution for his guilt in full, and add unto 
it the fifth part thereof” (5:7). Here is at once the greatness and the 
failure of the old law. “Confess, and make full restitution”—that is 
good. Sin was to be set right. A fifth part was added by way of penalty. 
The wrong was done in the sight of God and against God, really, and 
it was to be confessed before him. What an immeasurable advance the 
religion of Israel was over much that existed in the world of that time. 
What strides toward the purification of life and raising of moral quality 
are here evident. But how far short it came. “Full restitution”—there 
was a lot to be learned about what that would be. Even the added fifth 
was not enough. Sin went deeper than that, and needed a more radical 
remedy. God had to find a way to do what the law could not do. 


Ready for Combat. The sons of Gershon are being assigned their duties 
in connection with the service of the Tabernacle. It is said concerning 
them, “All that enter in to wait upon the service, to do the work in the 
tent of meeting” (4:23). But we have here an interesting footnote. 
Instead of “wait upon the service,” we may read “war the warfare.” 
This is a strange expression; perhaps it is not explainable at all. But 
are we to surmise that Israel was setting forth into a hostile world? Was 
every member of the nation, even if his work lay in the Tabernacle, to 
have a share in the conflict, hardship, and danger that awaited them? 
We may not care to use the term “warfare” to describe our cause. It 
still has much to commend it, nevertheless. In this effort the least spec- 
tacular task counts. 


i 
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The Silver Trumpets. “Make thee two trumpets of silver . . . and thou 
shalt use them for the calling of the congregation, and for the journey- 
ing of the camps” (10:2). To what varied uses these instruments were 
to be put—to sound a time for meeting in the presence of God, to warn 
that the enemy was approaching and summon the hosts to battle, to 
proclaim among the people a day of gladness. Strangely, the injunctions 
about their use conclude with the assertion so often used, “I am the Lord 
thy God.” In those days the silver trumpets were God calling to give 
direction to national activity. When their sound went out over the camp, 
it was a reminder of his presence. “In the seventh month, on the first 
day of the month, ye shall have a holy convocation; .. . it is a day of 
blowing of trumpets unto you” (29:1). 

Among the laws God gave his people there were regulations concern- 
ing the Nazirites; and if some of the conduct prescribed appears strange 
to us, it is worth note that provision was made for the special exercise of 
spiritual discipline (6:1-8). We find regulations concerning vows made 
to God; man was to learn that promises made to God must be kept 
(Chap. 30). We find provision for the set feasts of the religious year; if 
their observance involved practices we do not follow, they none the less 
set before the worshippers the witness of the passing seasons to the faith- 
fulness of God (Chap. 29). The detailed regulations of life and wor- 
ship rested on basic principles in the relation of man and God. 

These thoughts on preaching from Numbers are offered in the hope 
that they may serve not only to develop some of the resources of the 
book with a view to stimulating use of it, but also to illustrate as far as 
may be done in this space the approach, at least, to biblical preaching. 
It is my conviction that such preaching is grounded in a thorough first- 
hand knowledge of the book and the passage. This is not to minimize the 
labors of scholars and historians; but it is to insist that appreciation of 
the purpose and message of any book of Scripture, or of any part of it, 
large or small, should grow out of an immediate contact with the ma- 
terial. When Scripture has become vital in the preacher’s own experi- 
ence, the truth he proclaims on the basis of it will be vital for those who 
listen. 
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XII. Roman Catholicism and the Bible 


by J. K. S. Rew 


It is appropriate that the first issue of INTERPRETATION in 1959 should 
carry the article on the Roman Church in the series on “The Bible and 
Modern Religions.” Forty-five million Christians in member churches 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance have designated 1959-60 for 400th 
anniversary celebrations in which there will be “fresh study of the 
Reformation and a renewed dedication to its challenge.” It can be 
assumed that other churches acknowledging a debt to the Reformation 
will in their own way observe the date; and it may be hoped that the 
Roman Church, at least unofficially, will not let the occasion pass wholly 
unnoticed. 

The reference to the Bible in the general title of the series is no doubt 
suited to the standpoint occupied by this journal. But it is also particu- 
larly apposite to the more limited subject of this article. Whenever 
serious conversation takes place between adherents of the Roman and 
the reformed churches, mention of the Bible cannot be avoided. It may 
be summarily said that this is the chief issue dividing Romans from 
other Christians, both illustrative and germinative of the major differ- 
ences between them. Briefly, the thesis to be outlined here is that the 
Roman Church has developed and is developing a life that is inde- 
pendent of the Bible. In essence, it may be said, this is the very issue 
that in the time of Luther precipitated the breach within the hitherto 
undivided church of the West. It still remains the point where the ways 
part. A number of factors can be discerned as constitutive of the posi- 
tion which now, four hundred years after the Reformation, the Church 
of Rome occupies, and an attempt is made here to expound three of 
them. 1) In the Roman Church there has been in the past a reluctance 
to encourage the general reading of Scripture which is only now being 
in some degree modified; and this has led to the influence of Scripture 
being handicapped. 2) The way in which the interpretation of Scrip- 
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ture is carried out in the Roman Church muffles what Scripture has to 
say, if it does not altogether silence it. 3) The place and influence 
accorded to tradition in the Roman Church involves that Scripture as 
norm is superseded and replaced by this quite other principle. 

These are grave suggestions to make about any church. But they are 
not made irresponsibly. A longer account, together with more detailed 
references is given in the present writer’s book on The Authority of 
Scripture,’ and the interested reader must be referred there. Nor (one 
may hope) are they made uncharitably, but rather in the spirit of hope, 
that along with what is good and true in the Roman Church may some 
day be incorporated the good and the truth to which another tradition 
bears witness. On the other hand, it may be said that what is written 
here manifests plain ignorance and incomprehension of the Roman 
Church. This is a charge more difficult to refute. But Romans, too, 
sometimes undertake to write about churches other than their own; and 
even earlier adherence to these other churches, as in the case of Louis 
Bouyer (The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism) ,* apparently does not 
necessarily exempt them from lack of understanding of what they de- 
scribe. After all, however, one must stand somewhere, and must venture 
from there to say what seems necessary; and one may always hope that 
by talking thus the truth may be advanced, the church benefited, and 
God’s name glorified. 


The Reading of Scripture 


Scripture is the point from which can best be exhibited the charac- 
teristics of the Roman Church which make disagreement with it un- 
avoidable. Of course the Church of Rome has never discarded, repudi- 
ated, or explicitly discredited Scripture. On the contrary, from the 
beginning of the Christian era the church acknowledged the writings 
of what was to become the Old Testament, treasured the writings that 
were later to constitute the New Testament, defined the canon of both 
the Testaments largely for their preservation and protection, and in 
general acted as guardian of the Scriptures. This function the Roman 
Church conceives itself as still carrying out today: “the Church is, by 
God’s donation, exclusive Trustee of the Scriptures.’ In fact the pas- 
sage links with “Trustee” the term “Owner’—an ominous addition, 
if the word bears anything like its ordinary meaning. And again, the 





1. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1957. 
2. Translated by A. V. Littledale (Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1956). 
3. A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (Thos. Nelson & Son, New York, 1953), p. 9. 
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church is “the Bible’s jealous guardian and defender.”* Further, the 
Roman Church is pleased to claim the presence of Scripture and (within 
certain limits) its acknowledged importance within reformed Churches 
as being the relic in them of a truth better represented and preserved 
within the Roman Church, just as it does in the case of other elements 
which it cannot but regard as good.? This must not, however, blind us 
to the fact that the use respectively made of Scripture in the two tradi- 
ditions is very different. 

It is really impossible to construe the past attitude of the Roman 
Church towards the general reading of Scripture as anything but un- 
sympathetic. C. J. Cadoux’s Catholicism and Christianity® has recorded 
how the Roman Church opposed the general practice of Bible reading 
on the part of the rank and file of the church. Even if allowance be 
made for the point of view this book represents and for the possibility 
of another estimate being made, there remains a residue of facts which 
constitute incontestable evidence of the practice of the Roman Church 
in this regard. The point of the criticism has to be noted carefully. That 
the Scriptures were a closed book to most Christians at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and that they were virtually unknown to many 
of the clergy, are things that are explicable. After all, it was not only 
the use of Latin that closed the Bible to people, but also the general lack 
of education and the inability to read anything at all. Besides, these 
facts belong to the past from which the reformed Churches of today 
spring, to the rock from which they are hewn, and to the heritage that 
they have in common with the Roman Church of today. The real point 
of criticism is rather that, when the forerunners of reformation, Hus and 
Wicliff with their followers, had done their work and paid for it, when 
the medieval way of life was folding up and giving place to another, 
when the printing press inaugurated a new intellectual era, when dis- 
satisfaction with the condition of the church when compared with an in- 
creasing knowledge of Scripture steadily mounted, and above all when 
all these varied elements found a spokesman and an agent in Luther, one 
portion of the church failed to read and assess the signs of the times; so 
that, when roused at last to do something in a Counter-Reformation, it 
made no significant move at the Council of Trent to make accessible to 





4. Ibid. 


5. Cf. Louis Bouyer, op. cit.; J. M. Todd, Catholicism and the Ecumenical Movement (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, 1956). 


6. Allen & Unwin, London, 1928. 
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ordinary Christians the Scriptures as both rule and nourishment for 
their life and faith. 

Even so, this would not constitute a cause or occasion of disagreement 
and division, or of justifiable severance, if it could be regarded as past 
history only, an attitude since abandoned, a standpoint significantly 
amended. Certainly some change has in recent years taken place. Sev- 
eral pronouncements can be quoted to show a certain relaxation of the 
earlier attitude and even some encouragement to biblical study on a 
wider scale and for a wider section of the church. Thus Providentissimus 
Deus’ draws attention to the study devoted to the Scriptures by scholars 
among the clergy from Clement of Rome down to the Councils of Vienna 
and Trent. This of course has never been disputed. It went on to draw 
the at least disputable conclusion that “the calm and fair consideration of 
what has been said will clearly show that the Church has never failed 
in taking measures to bring the Scriptures within reach of her children,” 
and for this end “never required, nor does she now require, any stimulus 
from without.” The statement is not perhaps very gracious, but it does 
at least substantially amount to a declaration of some kind of interest in 
the promotion of knowledge of the Bible. To this may be added Leo 
XIII’s further expression of “earnest desire that greater numbers should 
daily adopt and perseveringly maintain the cause of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and that those especially who have been called by divine grace 
to sacred orders should devote more and more diligence and industry to 
their duty of reading them, meditating upon them, and explaining 
them.’”® Pius X commended the Society of Jerome, “whose object is to 
encourage the faithful in the laudable practice of reading and meditat- 
ing upon the Holy Gospel and to facilitate it for them in every possible 
way,” with the express intention of disposing of “the suggestion that 
the Church has any objection to the reading of the Sacred Scriptures 
in the vernacular or places any objection in the way of the practice.” 
Spiritus Paraclitus® carries the matter farther in exhorting “all the chil- 
dren of the Church, and especially clerics, to venerate the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, to read them devoutly and meditate on them with perseverance,” 
the chief use consisting “in their being employed for the holy and fruit- 
ful ministry of the divine word.” 

These statements, each having its appropriate degree of authority, are 
very encouraging. The suggestion certainly exists that the Roman Church 





7. Leo XIII, 1893. 
8. Acta XIII, 328. 
9. Benedict XV, 1920. 
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in the past has been disinclined to promote the general reading of 
Scripture, and it is very difficult to deny that this impression is well- 
founded. However, it is a considerable step in the right direction that 
the Roman Church recognizes the suggestion as current, repudiates the 
charge it implies, and takes some measures to dispose of it by encourag- 
ing the reading of Scripture. The encouragement is, however, limited, 
and the conditions carefully embedded in the statements quoted will 


have to come up for consideration in the next section of what has to 
be said. 


Meantime, it is clear that, in the matter of the reading of Scripture, 
the practice of the Roman Church has drawn perceptibly nearer to that 
of the reformed churches. It is certainly to be hoped that the encourage- 
ment now given will have its desired effect. Interest in Holy Scripture 
and the faithful study of what Scripture says, if accompanied by a real 
determination to let what is read in Scripture be determinative of Chris- 
tian faith and life, cannot but bring the divided churches nearer to one 
another and increase the area of belief and practice which they have 
in common. And who knows how far, under the providence of God, this 
road might not lead towards greater unity? 


The Interpretation of Scripture 


a) One recurrent feature in the quotations already made will hardly 
escape notice. It is that, while some welcome encouragement is given 
to the reading of Scripture by all members of the church, in each quo- 
tation particular mention is made of the clergy and the special duty in- 
cumbent on them to study the Bible. In itself, this particular emphasis 
is unexceptionable. Those called to and ordained into the holy ministry 
are rightly considered to have both a need and an obligation of this 
kind. Most of the reformed churches recognize this principle and in 
different ways put it into practice. It is a general rule to permit only 
duly authorized persons to preach at divine service, the authorization 
being extended to certain specified laymen. Clearly, the church, being 
what it is, must present a recognizable “face,” and its faith may rightly 
be represented only by those to whom its license extends. Accordingly 
the Church of Scotland distinguishes (on the basis of I Tim. 5:17) 
between those presbyters who only rule and those who both rule and 
teach. So, too, the Church of England carries on what is an ancient 
tradition and accords to bishops a special role in the definition of matters 
of doctrine, repeating recently that “in all matters of doctrine” bishops 
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10 


should be accorded a special determinative function." The emphasis 
in the quotations made from Roman documents drawing marked atten- 
tion to the clergy is therefore not unusual. But behind it lies an under- 
standing of the interpretation of Scripture permissible in the church that 
is radically hierarchial in character. The Roman Church constitutes 
itself the sole authoritative and effective interpreter of Scripture in the 
quite special sense that the Pope is the ultimate interpreter, and under 
him the Roman hierarchy in their order, each rank having its appro- 
priate degree of interpretative authority, while the part played by “the 
masses” is negligible. The highest degree of authority reposes in the 
hermeneutical papal pronouncements which declare the infallibly correct 
interpretation of a text. We learn, however, with interest and perhaps 
surprise, that “the numbers of texts infallibly interpreted by the Church 
is small. . . . It has been estimated indeed that the total of such texts is 
under 20, though there are of course many others indirectly deter- 
mined.” Lower in the scale of authoritative definition come the inter- 
pretations contained in the decrees of the Councils, Commissions, and 
congregations. These are said to be not infallible, but to “enjoy high 
authority.’ The unanimous consent of the Fathers has always been 
regarded as a norm of interpretation,’* but “moral unanimity is said to 
be sufficient, i.e., if a good number of the Fathers in widely different 
parts of the Church, or of different ages, agree on a point and no Father 
contradicts their teaching.” There is also the Biblical Commission, 
whose authority, though again not infallible, is “based on the very high 
authority entrusted by the Vicar of Christ” to it. 

This is perhaps enough to show the hierarchial principle in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture at work. Some uncertainties remain. The num- 
ber of infallibly determined texts is both small and (apparently) indefi- 
_ nite; and there is also some doubt about whether in a particular instance 
the papal infallibility is being exercised or not." But at least the prin- 
ciple is clear. Interpretative authority depends in diminishing degrees 
from the point where infallibility reposes and from which it derives. 
A good deal could be said for and against such a view of authority in 





10. Cf. The Lambeth Conference (S.P.C.K., London, 1958), Part II, p. 43. 

11. Cf. Providentissimus Deus. 

12. A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 59. 

13. Ibid., p. 60. 

14. Cf. Decretum de Canonicus Scripturis, Trent, Sess. IV. 

15. A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 60. 

16. Cf. the discussion in The Downside Review, 1951, pp. 411 ff., about the encyclical 
Divino Afflante S piritu. 
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interpretation. In its favor, the Roman Church regularly pleads the 
obscurity of Scripture. “It must be recognized that the sacred writings 
are wrapt in a certain religious obscurity, and that no one can enter into 
their interior without a guide . . . they must follow the Church as their 
guide and teacher.’ This plea seems to be urged beyond reasonable 
limits. “Catholic critics,” says C. J. Cadoux, “often write as if not a small 
part only, but virtually the whole, of Scripture were so obscure and 
ambiguous that an individual reader could not of himself properly under- 
stand it.”’* Those who belong to reformed churches are likely to sympa- 
thize with this judgment. On the other hand, in criticism of the 
Roman view of authority in interpretation, it may with justice be urged 
that it does not work conspicuously better than one more literally based 
and tolerant of a greater degree of freedom. As has been said, the voice 
of the Roman Church is perplexingly vague and uncertain when ex- 
pressing hermeneutical definitions as distinct from other ex cathedra 
pronouncements, for example, in the definition of dogma. But it is not 
the intention here to go deeply into the discussion of the comparative 
merits of the Roman view. A glance must rather be taken at a corollary 
which seems to follow from it. The Roman Church suggests that any other 
principle of interpretative authority leads straight to uncontrolled and 
chaotic individualism in which the truth must be quite obscured. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the Roman view is disruptive of the 
idea of the church. The Christian understanding of the church is that 
it is the body which has Christ as its head, the Spirit as its life, and the 
Scriptures as its rule of faith and conduct. There are indeed members 
within the church, and different functions are allotted to different mem- 
bers: “we, though many, are one body in Christ, and individually mem- 
bers one of another” (Rom. 12:5). But what is left of this unity when 
the understanding of the church’s rule of faith and life is apportioned 
thus diversely at different levels, an infallible single voice at the top, and 
at the bottom “the masses” who are merely taught, at and by the dis- 
posal of one who is himself above teaching? How can it belong to one 
member of this body to pronounce infallibly and finally, when the Spirit 
is given to the body as the life of the whole? Or rather, how can this 
be maintained without shattering the church’s true unity? Those who 
are tempted to surrender their own responsibility as members within 
the body at the demands of such a hierarchial conception must ask them- 





17. Providentissimus Deus. 
18. Op. cit., p. 146. 
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selves whether they do not thereby obscure and injure the unity of the 
Body of Christ. 

b) Nor is this all. In the interpretation of Scripture, the Roman 
Church works with a hierarchial principle damaging to the idea of the 
church as the Body of Christ. But another related principle governs its 
use of Scripture which is not less injurious, though in a different way. 
The principle is that Scripture may not be interpreted in such a way 
as to conflict with the teaching of the church. This principle becomes 
apparent, not only in what is said by the Roman Church concerning 
interpretation as such, but also, and even more clearly, in its official 
declarations concerning the allied matter of the critical study of the 
Scriptures. This must now be shown. 

In recent years, there has been a notable change of attitude within 
the Roman Church to critical study. Providentissimus Deus and Lamen- 
tabilis'® may be held to constitute the high-water mark of intransigent 
opposition to critical study. This criticism was not always very well in- 
formed, and much of it was based on the gratuitous and ill-founded 
assumption that all criticism was the product of a well-organized scheme 
on the part of liberal thinkers to disparage Scripture and destroy its 
authority. For many people, this suggestion has been effectively dis- 
posed of by A. R. Vidler’s book on The Modernist Movement in the 
Roman Church.” The institution of the Biblical Commission, set up by 
Leo XIII in 1902, aroused hope that a less hostile attitude might be 
adopted by the Roman Church toward modern study of the Bible and 
its use of critical principles and canons. The hope was not, however, 
fulfilled, and it soon appeared that the comparatively sympathetic 
original membership of the Commission was being replaced by others 
whose presence on it rendered it “‘certain that henceforth it would be 
a bulwark of reaction.” Divino Afflante Spiritu,” however, clearly 
marked a change of attitude. Purporting to build on the exiguous 
evidence which the pronouncements of earlier occupants of the Roman 
see provide, this encyclical calls attention to the changed conditions of 
biblical science and of subsidiary studies in the preceding fifty years. It 
recognized that the art of textual criticism “has achieved such a stability 
and sureness of principle, that it has become an excellent instrument for 





19. Holy Office, 1907. 

20. The University Press, Cambridge, 1934. 
21. Ibid., p. 128. 

22. Pius XII, 1943. 
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producing a purer and more accurate edition of the word of God.’™ 
The pronouncement added cordial and encouraging references to the 
“known and tried methods of study,” including archaeology, history, 
philology, and the investigation of the distinguishable genres of writing 
which the authors of the Bible employed. A Catholic Commentary on 
Holy Scripture follows this line of thought further and shows a lively 
interest in the methods and results of the Formgeschichte school.** It 
is clear that an almost dramatic change has come over the Roman 
attitude to biblical study. 

But the significance of the change can very easily be exaggerated. 
Embedded in the passages in which sympathy is apparent, is the re- 
peated affirmation of the limits within which such study is to be con- 
ducted. Thus it is to be “progressive” only in accordance with “sound 
principles.” ‘This does not mean what would generally be intended by 
such a rule; it means that the results ascertained are to be “faithfully 
consonant with the teaching of the church, particularly with the tra- 
ditional doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture,”” and to be in accord 
with “the principles and rules of interpretation which have been solemn- 
ly laid down by Our Predecessors of happy memory,” and Providentis- 
simus Deus and Spiritus Paraclitus are mentioned. Similarly, A Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture draws a distinction between right and 
wrong Criticism precisely along the line separating critics favorable and 
critics “hostile to the views of tradition.” 

The fundamental basis is now clear. Interpretation, whether tra- 
ditional or critical, is required to conform in the strictest possible way 
with what is already “contained in the doctrine, teaching and practice of 
the Catholic Church.” The concern here is not primarily with the 
limiting and even hampering conditions thus imposed upon interpreta- 
tion. It is fairly obvious that in these circumstances scholars will not be 
very free and that the admissible results of study will be severely re- 
stricted; and, if the dogma of inerrancy is to be regarded as inviolate, 
certain paths, otherwise fruitfully followed, will be denied to Roman 
scholars. But here again, there may be something to be said for impos- 
ing restrictions of some kind. We need not indeed fear the results of 
unfettered study upon the sacredness of Scripture or the authority of 
the church. But to offer guidance concerning the ways likely to be 





23. Ibid., § 23. 

24. Cf. p. 75. 

25. Divino Afflante Spiritu, § 48. 
26. P. 752. 
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profitable could be not a bad thing, though the limits to be observed 
would have to be defined rather differently. The really significant thing 
here is the corollary involved. The “doctrine, teaching and practice” 
of the church are elevated into a position of impregnability; and the 
church may thus be said to have nothing left to learn. The study of 
Scripture under these conditions implies the identification of what the 
Bible says with what the church says. The immediate consequence is 
that the church is engaged in a perpetual and uninterrupted monologue 
with itself. The possibility of the church “letting itself be told some- 
thing””’ is ruled out. The one norm by which it might be judged and 
with which it might compare itself is removed by the identification of 
what it says with what Scripture says. The further consequence is that 
the church is, strictly speaking, irreformable. This is precisely the issue 
which at the Reformation, and because of the action and conduct of the 
hitherto unreformed church, could not but lead to schism within the 
church. So far as can be seen, the Roman Church has not yet signifi- 
cantly modified its attitude. The church is, and, since the possibility of 
interruption is extruded, must remain an ecclesia loquens, ignoring its 
function as also an ecclesia audiens. Freedom of study of the Bible has 
not essentially to do with freedom of thought; it has to do with a free 
Bible. Because this is realized in the church reformed, it is an ecclesia 
semper reformanda. Until this is realized by the Roman Church it is 
difficult to see an end to fundamental disagreement. 


Tradition and Scripture 


The idea of tradition has already appeared in what has been said. 
It must be more closely examined, for its position in the Roman version 
of the Christian faith is influential and even dominant, though its posi- 
tively protean character does not make its examination easy. To begin 
with, it is tradition that frequently constitutes the court to which the 
Roman Church appeals, and it forms the standard on which judgment 
is passed, This is the role in which it has already appeared: “traditional 
doctrine” and the “views of tradition” are the norms for distinguishing 
between licit and illicit study of the Bible. Tradition in this sense exer- 
cises a conservative influence. It is clear that in the Roman Church oppo- 
sition to critical study was historically motivated by the realization that 
its results were at variance with the statements of the Fathers who must 
be accorded a place of incontestable authority; and it has been shown 





27. Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1936), I, 1, p. 167. 
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above that when a certain degree of mild encouragement of critical study 
was Officially expressed, careful reference was made to earlier pontifical 
declarations. But it would be quite wrong to think that what the Roman 
Church means by tradition is only conservative in its influence or its 
nature. On the contrary, tradition is invested with a certain kind of life. 
For one thing, the church is not merely the agent for handing on the 
tradition; it is itself credited with an internal but supernatural “unitary 
life-stream” or “vital movement.’ There is thus a “stream of living 
tradition” which is clearly a very different thing from a static depositum 
fidei. “The Gospel,” says Adam, “is perpetuated in the broad stream of 
the uniform life of the church, a life based on the preaching of the 
apostles and animated by the Holy Spirit.’”*’ This continued and con- 
tinuing tradition constitutes a living authority. Nor is this all. Whatever 
one may think of the idea of the pontifical office and the infallibility 
with which it has been invested, it does at least mean that mere tradi- 
tionalism is not accorded the final authority and the last word. On the 
contrary, at any moment, the Supreme Pontiff may by encyclical make 
a pronouncement which requires immediate and full assent by Romans. 
Of course, a question which is in this way decided “can no longer be the 
object of free discussion among theologians,” for its answer is safely 
laid up in tradition. But it is at least a literally living voice that has so 
added it to tradition. 

The critical questions that arise here concern the nature and the status 
of this tradition of which the Roman Church makes such use. They are 
not easy to answer, and the responsibility for this is fairly traced to the 
ambiguity with which both official pronouncements and individual theo- 
logians invest what is said. “There is in a sense,” A Catholic Commentary 
on Holy Scripture says, “but one source of revealed truth, viz divine 
Tradition.” The statement may well be acceptable, but it is difficult 
to say whether or not it is so until the “sense” be more clearly defined. 
To begin with, it may be said that the gospel is simply tradition, and 
that tradition rightly understood is simply the gospel.*' Certainly the 
church from its pentecostal endowment with “power from on high” con- 





28. The terms are Karl Adams’, and impressive expression is given to this aspect of Roman 
doctrine in his fine book, The Spirit of Catholicism (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1935). 

29. Op. cit., p. 55. 

30. Humani Generis, Pius XII, 1950. 

31. Cf. Oscar Cullman, “Kyrios as Designation for the Oral Tradition concerning Jesus,” in 
Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol. 3, pp. 180 ff., for a discussion of the gospel as tradition; 


and E. Nielson, Oral Tradition (SCM Press, London, 1954), for an account of the way in 
which transmission works. 
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ceived it as its privilege and duty to “deliver” what it had “received” 
(see Paul in I Cor. 11:23). Proclamation of the gospel is always a 
matter of “handing on”; and this is the concept that bridges the gap 
between the age of merely oral transmission and the succeeding age of 
written scriptural documents. But while it is the gospel that is handed 
on, there is also a handing on of the gospel. In other words, there is 
the primary tradition which constitutes the matter of the gospel; and 
swiftly built up along side of this, there is the secondary tradition con- 
sisting of the way in which the church discharges its duty of proclaiming 
the gospel. The following words put the matter clearly: “There is the 
doctrinal tradition of the Church, that Gospel which God has given it 
to proclaim, to witness to. And there is the traditional manner in which 
the Church proclaims it or witnesses to it; there is the tradition which 
the Church inevitably creates as it proclaims its tradition.” 

Reference back to quotations already made from official and un- 
official pronouncements of the Roman Church will show that these two 
meanings of tradition are not in fact distinguished. But this lack of 
distinction is, in any case, inevitable on the supposition that infallibility 
resides with the pronouncements of the church at any level. It could be 
that there was here a simple confusion, and that the Roman Church 
has merely failed to see the distinction concerned. This is not a likely 
explanation (though the book just cited adopts it). In fact, failure to 
make the distinction rests upon the more fundamental presupposition 
that some kind of identity exists between Christ and the church—not, 
of course, merely in the sense that Christ identifies himself with the 
church, a statement which is entirely acceptable, but rather in the sense 
that they are not in the last resort distinguishable. The church “possesses 
the living voice of Christ.”® 

From this immediately arise many issues upon which the Roman 
‘Church must come into conflict with other Christian churches. For 
example, the ministry of the Word, a phrase which both the Roman 
and the reformed churches accept as determinative of the function of 
the clergy, is understood in a radically different sense. For the reformed 
church, it means really the declaration of what Scripture says and in- 
tends; for the Roman Church, it can only mean the reiteration of what 
the church has already said. This illustrates what has already been 
mentioned, that the Roman Church indulges in a monologue with itself 





32. Richard Hanson and Reginald Fuller, The Church of Rome—a Dissuasive (SCM Press, 
London, 1948), p. 76. 
33. A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. vii. 
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in which it itself is the sole and authoritative and incorrigible speaker. 
The Roman Church is confronted in the last resort with nothing other 
than what it itself says. 


This brings us to the question of the status accorded in the Roman 
Church to tradition. The matter is best dealt with by asking how tra- 
dition is related to Scripture. It is a question which the Roman Church 
answers variously. In general, three distinguishable strands can be dis- 
cerned. Sometimes tradition is regarded as being dependent upon and 
derivative from Scripture. As example of this, there can be cited the 
words of R. A. Knox when he declares that “the Catholic Church is 
not inspired. She has no mandate to improve upon the deposit of tra- 
dition which was entrusted to her at the first,’** a remarkable affirma- 
tion of the normative role of Scripture, which, however, is very soon by 
implication withdrawn. Newman too may be cited, when he says that 
he is not aware “that the later post-Tridentine writers deny that the 
whole Catholic faith may be proved from Scripture, though they would 
certainly maintain that it is not to be found on the surface of it, nor in 
such sense that it may be gained from Scripture without the aid of tra- 
dition.” The last phrase contains an ambiguity which is at least ominous. 
Sometimes, again, tradition is regarded as different from Scripture and 
in some sense equivalent to and on an equality with it. In a dubious 
sense, the phrase just referred to may be cited as example. Elsewhere, 
Roman scholars seem simply unable to make up their mind. Thus A 
Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture declares that “the question 
is asked whether all revealed truth may not be found at least obscurely 
in Scripture. It is impossible, however, to make an absolute affirmation 
in terms of the above question: but, relatively speaking, so much is con- 
tained in the Bible, that it is difficult to assert that certain particular 
truths of Christian faith and conduct are nowhere found in it.” Among 
declarations which show some dubiety may also, one supposes, be 
classed the later statement of the same work, that “we may say with 
confidence that [Holy Scripture] contains in germ most if not all of the 
developed doctrine of the Church concerning her office.”* But clear 
equivalence is asserted frequently. Thus divine revelation is defined as 
“the body of revealed truth handed down from the apostles throughout 
the ages and contained in the doctrine and practice of the Catholic 





34. The Belief of Catholics (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1927), p. 140. 
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Church.” Or again, “in the absence of clear scriptural evidence, it is 
to the second source of revealed truth, divine tradition, that theologians 
turn to discover our doctrine.’*’ A similar point of view is apparent 
in the defense of the Munificentissimus Deus,® in which this dogma was 
promulgated, offered by Patrick Bushnell, where four principles are 
summoned for its justification: ex scriptura, ex unanimi consensu pa- 
trum, ex consensu fidelium, and ex sese or ex cathedra.® 

To justify this equal authority accorded to tradition, use is sometimes 
made of a remarkable device. It consists in the hypothesis of a traditio 
sine scripto. The thought is that the written documents of Scripture do 
not contain, and do not profess to contain, the whole gospel. Besides 
the truth conveyed in libris scriptis, there is also truth contained in sine 
scripto traditionibus.” The “scarce literary relics’*’ are supplemented 
by a body of revelation committed to the apostles themselves, and care- 
fully preserved by the church. The hypothesis is accompanied by what 
can only be described as an exaggerated emphasis on the occasional and 
fortuitous character of the scriptural documents. But there is in fact 
no evidence for the existence or survival of an independent oral un- 
written tradition after the Scriptures have appeared and begun to cir- 
culate. The allusions to Origen and to Clement of Alexandria are almost 
ludicrously inadequate to bear the weight of such a hypothesis; and 
R. A. Knox’s affirmation “that there was in the early Church a disciplina 
arcani,’* while undeniable, is simply irrelevant for the purpose of justi- 
fying the supposition of such a body of doctrine. 

It is thus not surprising that other exponents of Roman doctrine frank- 
ly abandon this desperate expedient. Then the tradition of the church 
is elevated into a position not of equivalence but of superiority to Scrip- 
ture; and Manning declares “that all appeals ‘from the living voice of 
the Church’ to Scripture and antiquity are ‘treason’ to the Church, be- 
cause that living voice is supreme.” The church, then, is in a position 
in which it can and in fact does add to the sum of saving truth. An illus- 
tration of this occurred, as is well known, in 1950, when the Roman 
Church promulgated as a dogma de fide the Assumption of the Blessed 





37. G. D. Smith, The Tablet, October 28, 1950, with reference to the promulgation of the 
dogma of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


38. Pius XII, 1950. 

39. The Tablet, August 19, 1950. 

40. Trent. Sess. IV: Decretum de Canonicus Scripturis. 
41. R. A. Knox, of. cit., p. 138. 
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Virgin Mary.® “Petitions have poured into Rome asking for a formal 
definition of the traditional belief of Catholics that Our Lady was taken 
to Heaven body and soul,” says Patrick Bushnell.* A widespread desire 
on the part of members of the church is sufficient to constitute truth, 
which must then be added to the sum of saving faith. It seems further 
likely that before long, and on just the same grounds, there will be 
added also a dogma defining the office of the Blessed Virgin Mary as 
coredemptrix. 

What is happening here? The understanding of the place of the Bible 
for Christian faith held respectively in the Roman and the reformed 
churches is not the only, and perhaps not the chief, point of disagree- 
ment between them. The difference here leads to, or is at least accom- 
panied by, a difference of understanding of what the church is. Even 
here much may be designated as ground held in common. The Holy 
Spirit operates in the church, and this is a prima facie justification of 
what the church does and thinks. If this were the sole regulative prin- 
ciple to be observed, it would wholly justify and validate all that the 
church does and thinks. Reformed churches, however, recognize the 
truth that this is not the only principle. There is also the normative prin- 
ciple of Holy Scripture. But the Roman Church has already smothered 
this other principle. All that is left to it is, then, an autonomy which 
may proceed unchecked and which in its outcome is not short of dis- 
astrous. Thus what happens in the Roman action in promulgating the 
Assumption as a dogma de fide, necessarily to be believed, and hence- 
forth indisputable, is that the judgment of the church is ranked on a 
level superior to the revelation contained in Holy Scripture. Hence its 
opinions and feelings may be, as it were, creamed off and used to supple- 
ment the scriptural revelation. This, in turn, is only permissible and 
indeed intelligible on the assumption that the church is divine. This 
means that the church is literally an extension of the Incarnation. Al- 
ternatively, it means that the Holy Spirit is incorporated in the church. 
Or again, grace is regarded no longer as remaining in the hands of God 
and essentially consisting in God being gracious; instead it becomes 
something quasi-substantial, given to the church, and wholly subject to 
the disposal and dispensation of the church. The church is no longer 
holy, catholic, and apostolic: it is deified. 





43. Munificentissimus Deus. 
44. Op. cit. 
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It would be idle to overlook the importance of the issue here involved, 
or to minimize its divisive character. For unhappily it is not simply a 
matter of a single tenet, or even a number of isolated tenets, whose ad- 
missibility into the Christian faith is in dispute. The churches, Roman 
and reformed, differ in principle about the nature of Christian truth 
and the church’s relation to it. It is difficult to see how a difference of 
this kind can avoid resulting in the distance between the churches widen- 
ing instead of narrowing. 

Hence, there is all the greater need to maintain conversation as frankly 
and widely as possible; and to this end the present writer ventures to 
hope that what has been said above will make a small contribution. 
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Old Testament Literature, 1957-1958 


by James H. GatLey 


For purposes of organization books in the area of Old Testament study may be 
divided into some seven different divisions, but it should be recognized that these 
divisions are not water-tight or iron-clad. The year covered in this review has 
been marked by interest in the Bible and the ancient world; it has seen the publi- 
cation of numerous commentaries and monographs on particular books and 
problems; parts of several important reference works have appeared; English 
readers now have access to several important Old Testament theologies; and 
much work has been published on the available Dead Sea Scroll material. 

1. THe BrsLe AND THE ANCIENT Wor_p—Publication of the full reports of 
archaeological expeditions to the field make the basic source material of archae- 
ology available to the Old Testament student who wishes to explore the relation 
of the Bible to the ancient world. This year has seen the appearance of a number 
of such significant reports. The work of E. Mader at Mamre, actually done in 
1926-28, has just appeared in two volumes entitled Mambre; this important 
report will fill a serious gap in the topographic and historical background of the 
Old Testament. Lachish IV (Tell ed-Duweir): The Bronze Age, by Olga Tuf- 
nell, also represents an important delayed report. J. W. and G. M. Crowfoot and 
Miss Kathleen Kenyon present The Objects from Samaria (Samaria-Sebaste: 
III). More recent work at a number of sites has been going on at an intense 
rate as is evident from the following publications: Excavations at Bethany (1949- 
1953) by S. J. Saller; The Excavations at Herodian fericho, 1951 by James B. 
Pritchard and others; Masada: Survey and Excavations, 1955-1956 by M. Avi- 
Yonah and others; The James A. de Rothschild Expedition at Hazor, Hazor I: 
.. . 1955, by Yigael Yadin and others; and Beth She’arim (in Hebrew with a 
summary in English) by B. Mazar (Maisler) of which the second edition ap- 
peared. Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia from the abortive expedi- 
tion of the American Foundation for the Study of Man and prepared by R. Le- 
baron Bowen, Jr., and Frank P. Albright may interest the Old Testament student 
concerned with ancient desert trade routes, The Israel Exploration Society has 
also published (in Hebrew with an English summary) reports of the twelfth 
archaeological convention on Judah and ferusalem. Included are several papers 
concerning phases of life under the Judean monarchy. 
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In addition to those field reports which are largely concerned with physical 
details, four volumes of written materials have been published: Safaitic Inscrip- 
tions from Jordan by F. V. Winnett; Economic and Social Documents, Volume 
7 of Excavations at Nuzi, selected and transcribed by Ernest R. Lacheman; The 
Sultantepe Tablets published by O. R. Gurney and J. J. Finkelstein; and a col- 
lection of alphabetic texts from the east, west, and central archives of Le Palais 
Royal d’Ugarit by Charles Virolleaud. 


Material from the ancient world has been brought to bear directly on the 
study of the Old Testament in Die Welt der Bibel by A. Jirku which covers five 
thousand years in Palestine and Syria. More specific studies include: The History 
of Coins and Symbols in Ancient Israel by Wolf Wirgin and Siegfried Mandel; 
the first volume of Les Institutions de PAncien Testament by R. de Vaux, which 
has to do with nomadism and related institutions in family and civil life; and 
Ancient and Oriental Music edited by Egon Wellesz in which the chapter on 
biblical music was prepared by Carl H. Kraeling and Lucetta Mowry. The first 
volume of a new Géographie de la Terre Sainte by M. Du Buit has appeared 


during the year, and L. H. Grollenberg’s atlas was issued in a German translation 
as the Bildatlas zur Bibel. 


Materials relating to the ancient near eastern world in two of the great mu- 
seums of the world are brought together in volumes which should be of value to 
the student of the Bible and of the intertestament period. André Parrot’s Le 
Musée du Louvre et la Bible will presumably appear in English translation in 
due time, since it appears as Number g of the French:series from which Studies 
in Biblical Archaeology have been translated. The study by Blanche R. Brown of 
Ptolemaic: Paintings and Mosaics and the Alexandrian Style published by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art will interest students of Alexandrian thought and 
its influence on intertestament literature. 


In 1957 the Council for Old World Archaeology, Survey and Bibliography 
edited by Lauriston Ward includes the Eastern Mediterranean, Western Asia, 
and Northwest Africa among the areas surveyed. A supplement of the Educa- 
_ tional Film Library Association by Emily S. Jones lists Films and Filmstrips on 
Archaeology by location and period. 

More popular works include two Studies in Biblical Archaeology by André 
Parrot: Babylon and the Old Testament and Samaria, the Capital of the King- 
dom of Israel. Volume II, No. 2/3 of Antiquity and Survival is devoted to The 
Holy Land and seeks to shed new light on the prehistory and early history of 
Israel. A French series on the high spots of history includes a volume of photo- 
graphs and plans of férusalem as prepared by R. P. Michel Join-Lambert. 

Two books on biblical plant life may be mentioned: All the Plants of the Bible 
by W. Walker presents photographs with English, Latin, and Hebrew names, 
together with text, and A Naturalist in Palestine by Victor Howells is a narrative 
of the travels and observations of the naturalist. 
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General works on archaeology and its methods are often of value to the layman 
who wishes to relate the Bible to the ancient world. A Short Introduction to Ar- 
chaeology by V. Gordon Childe offers such background as does also Archaeology 
and Society; Reconstructing the Prehistoric Past by Grahame Clark. The Story of 
Archaeology by Agnes Allen covers major discoveries in old world archaeology. 
What Archaeology Says about the Bible by Albert N. Williams and Archaeology 
and the Old Testament by J. A. Thompson are paperback introductions to bibli- 
cal archaeology intended for the layman. 

Several important older works were reissued during the year. An abridged 
edition of Sir James G. Frazer’s Golden Bough is again available for those who 
desire this scholar’s studies of magic and religion. A translation of Max Weber’s 
The City was also published this year. And two volumes of Sir Edward Burnett 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture were issued as paperback reprints. This “standard 
treatise on anthropology” of a former day includes The Origins of Culture and 
Religion in Primitive Culture. 

2. Text aNp Lincuistics—In the fields of text criticism and linguistics schol- 
arly work and publication move more slowly than in any other area of Old 
Testament research, Yet the basic work of these fields should be carried on, and 
provision should be made for publication. Part I of the Catalogue of Hebrew 
Manuscripts preserved in the U.S.S.R. acquired on Microfilm by New York 
University appeared in 1957 under the editorship of Abraham I. Katsch. Alex- 
ander Sperber continues his studies in the text of the Old Testament with The 
Pre-Massoretic Bible discovered in four Manuscripts representing an Unique Tra- 
dition. The publication of the critical edition of the Vulgate Biblia Sacra has 
progressed with the inclusion of the books ascribed to Solomon: Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song of Solomon. A technical study of the Book of Judges, entitled 
Septaginta-Massora des Buches der Richter by Joseph Schreiner has also been 
published by the Pontifical Biblical Institute. 


A more popular volume in the field of text criticism is the revised edition of 
Sir Frederic Kenyon’s Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. This volume con- 
tains some 100 additional pages and some new illustrations, together with an 
introduction by G. R. Driver. 


Students of Hebrew grammar will be interested in Materials for a Non-Mas- 
soretic Hebrew Grammar, Part I of which includes “Liturgical texts and Psalm 
fragments provided with the so-called Palestinian punctuation” which have been 
edited and commented upon by A. Murtonen and published in Helsinki. Teach- 
ers of Beginners’ Hebrew will find A Beginner’s Handbook to Biblical Hebrew 
by J. H. Marks and V. M. Rogers a combination of inductive and deductive 
approaches. Judah Lapson has issued a state by state list of course offerings in 
Hebrew in Hebrew in Colleges and Universities. 

A Supplementum ad Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros by Ludwig Koehler 
and Walter Baumgartner has been issued during this year, and Karl Georg Kuhn 
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has published a Riickléufiges Hebraisches Wérterbuch. The former will be the 
only form in which corrections and addenda will be made to the Koehler-Baum- 
gartner Lexicon, while the latter will find its greatest usefulness where scholars 
work with fragmentary texts in which only the last letters of words appear. 

The third section of Materials for the Assyrian Dictionary has been issued by 
the University of Chicago; it is a Glossary of Old Akkadian by I. J. Gelb. R. 
Kobert has issued Vocabularium Syriacum as a vocabulary for his Textus et 
Paradigmata Syriaca. Selections from the Aramaic Versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, printed in Hebrew type, have been edited by M. H. Goshen-Gottstein; 
these will be of value for classroom work in Aramaic. And for the study of 
Aramaic and the fifth century before Christ G. R. Driver’s Aramaic Documents 
of the Fifth Century, B.C., has been abridged and revised. Materials of this 
section are not popular but are important for the equipment of the Old Testa- 
ment scholar. 

3. REFERENCE WorKS AND MISCELLANEOUS—The year has been marked 
by significant publications of reference works relating to the Bible. The most 
significant event in this area for English-speaking readers is the appearance 
of the electronically produced Nelson’s Complete Concordance of the Revised 
Standard Version edited by J. E. Ellison. Parts of two other important con- 
cordances also appeared during the year. The Konkordanz zum Hebrdischen 
Alten Testament by G. Lisowsky is now complete, while the first volume of a new 
Thesaurus of the Language of the Bible edited by S. E. Loewenstamm and J. 
Blau has been published by the Bible Concordance Press. Cruden’s Useful Con- 
cordance also was reprinted during the year. 


Further sections of the third edition of Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, edited by Kurt Galling, have appeared during the year, and the sixth 
volume of the Theologisches Woérterbuch zum Neuen Testament edited by G. 
Friedrich has been issued. Articles of interest to students of the Old Testament 
will be found in both of these. One fascicle of the supplement to the Dictionnaire 
de la Bible, edited by Henri Cazelles, has appeared this year, and Volume 3 of 
the Hebrew Encyclopedia Biblica, issued by the Bialik Institute of Jerusalem, has 
come from the press. The fifth section of the second edition of the Dutch Bijbels 
Woordenboek completes this scholarly Catholic work. 


The Falcon’s Wing Press has made H. H. Rowley’s Eleven Years of Bible 
Bibliography available to United States book purchasers. Volume IV of the 
Internationale eitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete, cov- 
ering periodical literature concerning the Bible and related fields for the years 
1955-56 is the only other extensive bibliographical work noted. 


Popular reference works have also been published during the past year. 
Unger’s Bible Dictionary by Merrill F. Unger will not disappoint the most con- 
servative readers. A Companion to the Bible, also published as The Vocabulary 
of the Bible, edited by Jean Jacques von Allmen treats 350 words and phrases of 
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greatest significance for understanding the message of the Bible. Volume I of 
Patrick Fairbairn’s Imperial Standard Bible Encyclopedia was reprinted for those 
interested in this dated work. 

Notable scholars and others have contributed during the year to several signi- 
ficant collections of studies. The Hebrew Union College Annual includes several 
studies relating to the neglected field of the Septuagint and articles relating to 
events of the fifth century before Christ. The Dropsie College Jubilee Alumni 
Issue of the Jewish Quarterly Review includes an article on Psalm g-10, one on 
“The Plain Meaning of Ruah in Genesis 1, 2” and “The Book of ‘Jubilees’ and 
the Pentateuch.” Mélanges Bibliques, Rédigés en THonneur de André Robert 
includes a number of valuable articles by noted scholars, including W. F. Al- 
bright, G. R. Driver, H. Ringgren, H. H. Rowley, and others; both Old Testa- 
ment exegesis and Qumran studies receive attention in this volume. Volume II, 
the “Communications,” of the Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Congress of 
Orientalists held in Istanbul, 1951, as edited by Z. V. Togan, has at last become 
available, including the significant paper by H. H. Rowley on “Moses and the 
Decalogue,” a paper by Martin Noth on the viewpoint of the Deuteronomic his- 
tory regarding the Davidic dynasty and many others of interest. In lAncien 
Testament et Orient, Etudes présentées aux Vies Fournées Bibliques de Louvain 
in 1954, edited by G. Ryckmans, a wide field of studies from Sumer to Qumran 
is included in a group of significant articles. The jaarbericht ex Oriente Lux, 
No. 15, includes contributions by A. de Buck, J. Hoftijzer, G. Janssens and others. 

4. INTRODUCTION AND History — Introductions to the Bible, mostly pre- 
pared for those with little or no background in biblical study have appeared in 
real profusion during the year. The one exception to this statement appears to be 
the fourth revised and enlarged edition of A. Weiser’s Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament, intended for the serious student. Roman Catholic introductions for 
the laymen seem to dominate the field. The Christian Approach to the Bible by 
Dom Celestin Charlier is a translation from the French and stresses the Bible’s 
spiritual significance. What is the Bible? by Henri Daniel-Rops, likewise a trans- 
lation from the French, emphasizes Catholic attitudes toward the Bible and out- 
lines the structure of both Testaments. The Introduction d la Bible prepared 
under the direction of A. Robert and A. Feuillet, Volume I of which has ap- 
peared in Belgium this year, is intended for Roman Catholic higher education. 
Other introductions include: Introduction in Libros Sacros Veteris Testamenti 
by B. Mariani; Das Alte Testament Heute by O. Schilling; La Tradition Biblique, 
Histoire des Ecrits Sacrés du Peuple de Dieu by G. Auzou; and the brief Heilige 
Schriften by G. Lanczkowski, which touches on content, transmission, and forma- 
tion of text. A Layman’s Guide to the Old Testament by P. S. Robinson has 
been published by the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge de- 
signed for intelligent adults. In the United States, Griffith A. Hamlin has pre- 


pared The Old Testament, its Intent and Content for the Christopher Publishing 
House. 
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Two significant reprints should be included among the books mentioned in this 
section of our survey. S. R. Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament was published in 1957 by Meridian Books both in bound form and as 
a “pocket book.” And the same publishers have also made available the Pro- 
legomena to the History of Ancient Israel by Julius Wellhausen. The Introduc- 
tion to the Books of the Bible by Christopher F. Drewes was reprinted (from 
1929) during the year by Concordia Publishing House. 

Only one book has been noted in the relatively neglected field of the canon; it 
is Floyd V. Filson’s Which Books belong to the Bible? 


The History of Israel by Martin Noth has been translated from the German 
and published in English during the year. A significant but brief history of both 
Old and New Testaments entitled The Book of the Acts of God is by G. Ernest 
Wright and R. H. Fuller. Julius Wellhausen’s Israelitische und fFiidische Ges- 
chichte has been issued in a ninth edition. A brief Geschichte Israels von den 
Anfdngen bis zur Zerstérung des Tempels (70 N. Chr.) by E. L. Ehrlich and 
A History of Old Testament Times by R. K. Harrison complete the list of histories 
noted during the year. 


The History of Religions by E. O. James should be mentioned at this point, 
since it refers briefly to the religions of the ancient Near East as well as to those 
of China, Japan, Greece, and Rome. In Man, Morals and History Chester C. 
McCown provides a critical interpretation of ancient and particularly biblical 
history. 

Specific historical problems engaged the attention of several scholars. S. Mos- 
cati published another study on the ancient Semites in a brief monograph entitled 
Chi Furone i Semiti? The Settlement of the Israelite Tribes in Upper Galilee is 
discussed in Hebrew by Y. Aharoni. Charles Francis Whitley presents in popular 
form what is described as “‘a striking picture of the sixth century B. C.” in The 
Exilic Age. Two Tyndale Lectures on subjects related to the post-exilic age by 
J. S. Wright have been issued during the year: The Date of Ezra’s Coming to 
Jerusalem (second edition) and The Building of the Second Temple. La Date 
de la Céne by A. Jaubert touches on the biblical calendar, though it is principally 
concerned with the date of the Last Supper. And J. D. W. Kritzinger discusses 
Q°hal Fahwe in Dutch with a resume in English. 


5. COMMENTARIES AND MonocrapHs—During the year more than half of 
the books of the Old Testament have received some form of attention in the 
nature of commentary. W. Zimmerli has written on the first chapters of Gen- 
esis in 1 Mose 1-11: Die Urgeschichte (Prophezei). F. Michaeli has written 
a scholarly commentary on the same body of material for the laymen, Le Livre 
de Genése (Chapitres 1 a 11). B. Vawter comments on all of the book in A Path 
through Genesis, and Basil F. C. Atkinson has prepared the volume on Genesis 
for The Pocket Commentary of the Bible published by Moody Press. Also to 
be mentioned is Jn the Beginning God by William M. Logan which is a group 
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of sermonic treatments of themes from the early chapters of Genesis. Both 
Martin Luther and John Calvin are represented in the list of commentaries 
on Genesis. Zondervan has published Luther’s Commentary on Genesis in a 
new two-volume translation by J. Theodore Mueller, and Muhlenberg Press 
has published Lectures on Genesis edited by Jaroslav Pelikan as Volume 1 of 


Luther's Works. O. Weber has translated and issued in German the first volume 
of Calvin on Genesis. 


Studies on particular problems in Genesis are numerous. Otto Eissfeldt has 
published in slightly modified form a German version of an article prepared for 
the Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, entitled Die Genesis der Genesis. P. J. 
Wiseman writes of Die Enstehung des Genesis, Das Erste Buch der Bibel im licht 
der Archaeologischen Forschung. Volume XII of Oudtestamentische Studien 
edited by P.A.H. de Boer is entirely devoted to studies in Genesis. H. Metzger 
has reviewed the interpretation of Genesis 2:23-3:24 from Johannes Clericus to 
W. M. L. de Wette in his Bonn dissertation Die Paradieserzdhlung. Alfred M. 
Rehwinkel’s The Flood; in the Light of the Bible, Geology, and Archaeology has 
been issued in a sixth slightly revised (paperback) printing. Mary E. Keller 
interprets God’s plan for the universe and man in a study of symbols found in the 
first chapter of Genesis entitled Blueprint and Structure. 


For Exodus what appears to be an important literary study should be men- 
tioned; it is La Struttura Letteraria dell’ Esodo by E. Galbiati. Leviticus is 
represented only by Volume 2 of the Shield Bible Study Series written by Charles 
F. Pfeiffer. G. T. Manley’s The Book of the Law is a serious and carefully pre- 
pared series of studies on the date of Deuteronomy from the conservative point 
of view, namely, that someone close to Moses must be responsible for most of the 
book. Perennial interest in the decalogue is expressed in two popular works: 
Always the Ten Commandments by E. N. Gardner, and The Ten Command- 
ments and Modern Man by H. G. G. Herklots. A paperback reprint of Martin 
Buber’s Moses: The Revelation cnd the Covenant completes the list of works on 
the Pentateuch. 


ay 


The only significant work on the Book of Judges is that of Cuthbert A. Simp- 
son, Composition of the Book of fudges. Samuel Ridout’s Lectures on the Books 
of fudges and Ruth, first published in 1g00, have been reissued. 

The most significant work on Samuel and Kings is The Hebrew Iliad by 
Robert H. Pfeiffer with general and chapter introductions by William G. Pollard. 
This is actually a translation of what is known as the early source in Samuel, but 
mention of it may be justified at this point since a translation is to some degree an 
interpretation and commentary on a book. The only other commentary on this 
section of the Bible noted is J i II del Reis by B. Ubach in the Montserrat Com- 
mentary. The other works relating to the books of Kings include Elijah and 
Elisha by R. S. Wallace and G. Fohrer’s Elia which is one of the series, Abhand- 
lungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments. 
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Interest in the prophets continues unabated. A study of the prophetic message 
by Emil Balla has recently appeared, Die Botschaft der Propheten. A thorough 
work by T. Henshaw on The Latter Prophets covers the 15 Old Testament books 
known under this term, with introductory materials and valuable appendices on 
topics of importance in the life and work of the prophets. Julius A. Bewer’s The 
Prophets collects the brief studies of individual prophets published as parts of 
Harper's Annotated Bible into a single permanent volume. Eric W. Heaton has 
revised and rewritten an earlier work as a Pelican Book, The Old Testament 
Prophets. Men Spake from God is a series of studies on the Hebrew prophets by 
H. L. Ellison. The volume of the Montserrat Commentary covering Profetes 
Menors has been prepared by R. Augé. 


Individual minor prophets have received less attention than usual during the 
year. The most significant monograph concerns Vision and Prophecy in the 
Book of Amos by J. D. W. Watts. H. Frey has produced a homiletic treatment 
of Hosea in Das Buch des Werbens Gottes um seine Kirche for the series Die 
Botschaft des Alten Testaments. The Layman’s Handy Commentary on Hosea, 
joel and Amos by Charles J. Ellicott has been issued as a reprint by Zondervan 
Press. And A Commentary on Zechariah by T. V. Moore has been photo- 
graphically reprinted from the original printing in 1856 as a Geneva Series 
Commentary. 


Each of the major prophets has received scholarly and popular attention. 
Sheldon H. Blank’s Prophetic Faith in Isaiah finds a unifying factor in a welter 
of some half dozen “Isaiahs” behind the book. The volume on Isaia of La Sacra 
Bibbia published in Turin has been prepared by A. Penna. In a paperback Path- 
way Book Edward J. Young defends the conservative answer to the question, 
Who Wrote Isaiah? L. G. Rignell has articles on Isaiah 7 and 8 in Volumes X 
and XI of Studia Theologica Cura Ordinum Theologorum Scandinavicorum 


Edita. 


J. Philip Hyatt has a brief study of Jeremiah, Prophet of Courage and Hope, 
designed to help the layman to read the book intelligently. B. N. Wambacq offers 
translation and commentary of jFeremias, Klaagliedern, Baruch, Brief van 
Jeremias in the series De Boeken van het Oude Testament. A very brief Pocket 
Commentary on feremiah has been prepared by Walter L. Wilson. 


In the series Beitrdge zur historischen Theologie H. Gese investigates Der Ver- 
fassungsentwurf des Ezechiel (Kap. 40-48). Eerdmans Publishing Company 
makes available in the United States H. L. Ellison’s scholarly but non-technical 
treatment of Ezekiel, the Man and His Message. 

Works on Job and the Psalms dominate the year’s publications on the third 
section of the Hebrew canon. The most significant work in this section is prob- 
ably The Book of fob, a New Commentary by N. H. Tur-Sinai (Torczyner) with 
its radical suggestion that the present Hebrew text is a translation from an Ara- 
maic original. Solomon B. Freehof presents job: a Commentary as one of the 
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Popular Commentaries on the Bible published by the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. A second edition of Le Livre de fob by C. Larcher, which is a 
part of La Sainte Bible . . . de Ferusalem was issued this year, as also were 
revisions of sections on Isaiah, Ezekiel, Proverbs and Tobit in recent months. 
Samuel Terrien contributes a second more popular study of job: Poet of 
Existence. And William B. Ward seeks to deal with the problem of suffering in 
a popular way from the Book of Job in Out of the Whirlwind. 


The only publication of the Biblischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament noted 
during the year is the first section of the commentary on the Psalms by Hans 
Joachim Kraus. A French translation of the Dutch commentary by P. Drijvers, 
entitled Les Psaumes: Genres Littéraires et Thémes Doctrinaux was issued in 
Paris during the year. Other studies on the Psalms published during the year 
stress piety, liturgical usage, or the meaning of the Psalms for the present. H. 
Ringgren’s study, Psaltarens Fromhet, deals with the piety of the Psalter. P. 
Guichou provides Les Psaumes Commentés par la Bible: Ps. 1-50x in the series 
L’Esprit Liturgique. J.-P. Bonnes discusses David et les Psaumes in the series 
Maitres Spirituels. Mary P. Ryan offers a Key to the Psalms, suggesting that they 
are prayers of praise composed by God himself. 

Two commentaries on the Psalms not of the present century have been edited 
and made available during the year. M. Richard edits Asterit Sophistae Com- 
mentarium in Psalmos, and W. Meyer provides a literary-critical and historical 
investigation of a manuscript in addition to editing Psalterium Glossatum des 
Frater Johannes von Sommerfeld, O.F.M. aus dem Anfang des 14 fahrhunderts. 

The only work noted on the Song of Solomon is a translation of a commentary 
and homilies by Origen, prepared and annotated by R. P. Lawson. 


Three relatively brief works account for study of the rest of the Old Testament. 
The most significant of these is Esdra e Neemia by Bruno Pelaia for the Turin 
Bible series. Walter L. Wilson has a very brief Pocket Commentary on Nehe- 
miah. Le Livre de Daniel by P. Oschwald completes the account of biblical 
commentaries. 


This list has not included popular collections of stories from the Bible, historical 
novels based on biblical characters, nor books properly in the field of art or drama 
or poetry. Sermons and sermon outlines on parts of the Bible are somewhat 
harder to eliminate from the list. Clovis Chappell writes Sermons on Fob; Kyle 
M. Yates provides thirteen expository sermons in Preaching from Great Bible 
Chapters; Avery G, Lee offers Preaching from Ecclesiastes; and the book Prophe- 
tic Preaching by Otto J. Baab deserves mention in any case as a “seed-bed for 
sermons on the prophets and a book of devotional reading” if not as a means to a 
better understanding of the message of the prophets for the present day. 

6. Orp TesTAMENT THEOLOGY—The past year has been significant for 
the publication of works in Old Testament theology. A fifth edition of Part I 
of W. Eichrodt’s Theologie des Alten Testaments has come from the publishers, 
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providing answers to positions of Mowinckel, Wright, and von Rad. L. Koehler’s 
Old Testament Theology has been translated into English from the third revised 
German edition of 1953. A new theology has appeared both in German and in 
an English translation; in it Th. C. Vriezen takes a Christian standpoint and from 
this establishes standards for evaluating the Old Testament message. The The- 
ology of the Old Testament by Edmond Jacob, translated from the French, finds 
the Old Testament concept of God as the living God to be the unifying center 
around which acts of God and covenant relationships revolve. 

Individual monographs on particular problems relating to aspects of Old 
Testament theology are particularly numerous and impressive. In the series 
Studia Semitica Neerlandica M. Reisel has a study of The Mysterious Name of 
Y.H.W.H. The character of God as this is conceived in the Old Testament is 
a part of Anthony Hanson’s study, The Wrath of the Lamb, which is intended to 
deal with the theology of the Apocalypse. This year a supplement to Vetus 
Testamentum by Ph. Reymond discusses L’Eau, sa Vie, et sa Signification dans 
Ancien Testament. This work discusses all aspects of water in the Old Testa- 
ment, including both meteorological and terrestrial waters and man’s ideas with 
reference to water, but Reymond concludes that Yahweh uses water as a sign to 
reveal his power, his love, and his life to man. 

More attention has been given to the human aspects of relationship with God 
in the Old Testament than to the person of God during the past year. A. M. 
Dubarble deals with Le Péché Originel dans l’Ecriture. Martin Noth in a Rec- 
toral Address of limited extent discusses Amt und Berufung im Alten Testament; 
Israelite monarchy, priesthood, administration of justice, and prophecy find their 
distinctiveness in the experience of call and charismatic endowment. Th. C. 
Vriezen discusses belief and trust in his inaugural lecture, Geloven en V ertrouwen, 
and finds both Testaments to be in agreement regarding the way to be counted 
righteous before God. Two Hebrew roots have been given careful study as re- 
gards their theological meaning as expressions of man’s relationship to God. C. 
Wiéner presents Recherches sur TAmour pour Dieu dans PAncien Testament: 
Etude d’une Racine ’*hb, and W. L. Holladay discusses The Root Subh in the Old 
Testament. The attitude toward images in the Old Testament is touched on in a 
brief monograph by J. Hempel, Das Bild in Bibel und Gottesdienst, in connection 
with the problem of presenting religious ideas in pictorial form in Christian 
worship. 

A significant study of The Mosaic Eschatological Prophet by Howard M. 
Teeple has appeared in the Monograph Series of the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture. G. Fohrer discusses Messiasfrage und Bibelverstandnis in a brief mono- 
graph in which he finds the unifying factor of the two Testaments not in the 

Messianic element but in the lordship of God. An even briefer lecture by P. A. 
H. de Boer deals with the Son of God in the Old Testament (De Zoon van God 
in het Oude Testament). Christ in Prophecy by Paul Heinisch has been de- 
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scribed as “more skillful with eisegesis than exegesis.” Holy Pagans of the Old 
Testament by J. Daniélou, now translated into English, finds a mysterious antici- 
pation of Christ in such pagan souls as Abel, Enoch, the Queen of Sheba, and 
others of the Old Testament. 

Essays in Typology by G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woolcombe is one of the 
series of Studies in Biblical Theology; its authors distinguish typology from al- 
legory and argue that the former must rest on authentic history. A dictionary of 
Bible types prepared by Walter L. Wilson completes the list of books on this 
subject. 

Several studies relating to the contemporary understanding of the Bible may 
be mentioned at this point. In Modern Man Looks at the Bible William Neil dis- 
cusses “What the ancient world tells us about our destiny as twentieth century 
men.” James D. Wood discusses The Interpretation of the Bible from a historical 
point of view, and John K. S. Reid writes on The Authority of Scripture. J. 
Steinmann discusses criticism as it confronts the Bible in a brief study which has 
been published in French, Italian and German within a year. Robert Dick Wil- 
son’s attack on criticism and defense of traditional views of the Old Testament, 
entitled A Scientific Investigation of the Old Testament, originally published in 
1926, has been reprinted with an introduction and revisions by Edward J. Young. 

More directly concerned with the Old Testament and the contemporary 
church is L’Ancien Testament et TEglise Chrétienne d’Aujourdhui by F. 
Michaeli. Also H. H. Rowley’s Unity of the Bible is available in a paperback 
Meridian Book. 

7. INTERTESTAMENTAL PERiop AND ApocryPpHA—The most significant pub- 
lishing event in the study of the intertestamental period is the publication 
during the past year of the Revised Standard Version of the Apocrypha. To 
accompany this new version Bruce M. Metzger has prepared An Introduction 
to the Apocrypha. As regards the individual books of the Apocrypha two volumes 
of the series Jewish A pocryphal Literature have made their appearance during the 
year covered by this review: The Book of Wisdom by Joseph Reider and The 
Book of Tobit by Frank Zimmerman, both including an English translation, the 
Greek text, introduction and commentary. 

A significant excursion into another field is the first volume of Corpus Papy- 
rorum fudaicarum, edited by Victor A. Tcherikover and Alexander Fuks, cover- 
ing documents of the Ptolemaic period and containing a Prolegomenon which sur- 
veys the history of Jewish people in Egypt during the Hellenistic, Roman and 
Byzantine periods. 

A number of important studies of the Dead Sea Scrolls have appeared during 
the year, but actual publication of the bulk of the manuscripts is still awaited. 
Not all books dealing with the known scrolls will be mentioned in this review 
since many of them are concerned largely with the question of relationship be- 
tween the Qumran community and the leaders of the Christian movement or 
with the influence of the ideas held by the desert-sect upon early Christianity. 
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Some of the works published, however, deal very thoroughly with the problems 
connected with fitting the new information from Qumran into the picture of late 
pre-Christian Judaism, or perhaps more accurately with the problem of recon- 
structing the picture of late pre-Christian Judaism. Such a study is the first 
volume of H. Braun’s Spdtjiidisch-hdaretischer und friihchristlicher Radikalismus: 
Jesus von Nazareth und die essenische Qumranstexte. Millar Burrows’ second 
volume, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls continues his careful analysis of con- 
flicting views and his pertinent but measured suggestions regarding the necessary 
re-examination of the history. So also does The Ancient Library of Qumran and 
Modern Biblical Studies by Frank M. Cross, which draws upon unpublished ma- 
terials and attempts the kind of synthesis of late pre-Christian Judaism which is 
gradually becoming possible. J. T. Milik’s Dix Ans de Découvertes dans le Désert 
de fuda, published almost simultaneously in Italian also in a slightly variant 
edition, also attempts a synthesis of the materials now available. Chaim Rabin 
has also attempted a sort of synthesis in Qumran Studies (Scripta Fudaica II) 
which none too convincingly finds the strongest ties between the Qumran com- 
munity and Pharisaic Judaism. All of these books deserve full and careful study. 

Important studies of individual aspects of the Qumran materials are numerous. 
Papers presented at the Strasbourg Colloquy of May, 1955 are evidently only 
summarized in a brief volume entitled Les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte. A num- 
ber of distinguished scholars contributed to Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls, lec- 
tures delivered at the third annual conference in 1957 in memory of E. L. 
Sukenik in Jerusalem and edited by J. Liver. F. Nétscher has written Zur theo- 
logischen Terminologie der Qumran Texte as a preliminary study. M. H. 
Goshen-Gottstein has examined Linguistic Structure and Tradition in the Qum- 
ran Documents in a brief paper. 

P. Wernberg-Moller has translated and annotated The Manual of Discipline 
with an introduction in which he dates the manual in the first half of the second 
century B.C. P. Meyer also examines the Manual of Discipline and the Zadokite 
Document in Ved Kristendommens Vugge. A second edition of Chaim Rabin’s 
The Zadokite Documents adds parallels to the text from the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
J. Carmignac presents the text, translates, and comments on La Regle de la 
Guerre. A. S. van der Woude translates De Dankpsalmen as does A. Du Pont 
Sommer with introduction and notes in Le Livre des Hymnes découvert prés de 
la Mer Morte. A. van Selms also translates and comments on the hymns in De 
Rol der Lofprijzingen. K. G. Kuhn discusses Phylakterien aus Héhle 4 von 
Qumran. M. Wallenstein examines The Nezer and the Submission in the Suf- 
fering Hymn from the Dead Sea Scrolls, Reconstructed, Vocalized and Translated 
with Critical Notes. H. H. Rowley has a study of The Teacher of Righteousness 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, and A. 
S. vander Woude presents a study of Die Messianschen Vorstellungen der 
Gemeinde von Qumran. 
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One last non-technical reference may be permitted: so far as this reviewer is 


aware the first historical novel to draw inspiration from the discoveries at Qumran 
is The Copper Scrolls by Nathaniel Weinreb. 


The year’s work ranges from careful scholarly productions, some of which will 
be standard reference works for years to come, to popular treatments whose 
presence often serves to obstruct the way of the layman to more serious biblical 


study. Fortunately, the opportunity to follow scholars in their study is an en- 
grossing and rewarding experience. 


List oF Books MENTIONED ABOVE 


Anaronl, Y., The Settlement of the Israelite Tribes in Upper Galilee (in Hebrew). 
Jerusalem, 1957. 


ALLEN, Acngs, The Story of Archaeology. New York, 1958. 

ALLMEN, JEAN JACQUES von, A Companion to the Bible. New York, 1958. 

Antiquity and Survival: The Holy Land. (Volume II, No. 2/3). The Hague and 
Jerusalem, 1957. 

The Apocrypha: Revised Standard Version of the Old Testament. New York, 1957. 

ATKINSON, Basix F. C., The Pocket Commentary of the Bible: the Book of Genesis. 
Chicago, 1958. 

AucE, R., Profetes Menors. (La Biblia . . . de Montserrat, XVI). Barcelona, 1957. 

Auzou, G., La Tradition Biblique, histoire des écrits sacrés du peuple de Dieu. 
(Connaissance de la Bible, 2). Paris, 1957. 


Avi-Yonan, M., et al., Masada: Survey and Excavations, 1955-1956. Jerusalem 
(Israel) , 1957. 

Baas, Orro J., Prophetic Preaching: a New Approach. Nashville, 1958. 

Batt, Emi, Die Botschaft der Propheten. Tiibingen, 1958. 

Bewer, Jutius A., The Prophets. (Harper’s Annotated Bible). New York, 1957. 

Biblia Sacra ... Cura et Studio Monachorum Abbatie S. Hieronymi in Urbe: Libri 
Salomonis. Rome, 1957. 

BLANK, SHELDON H., Prophetic Faith in Isaiah. New York, 1958. 

Bonnes, J.-P., David et les Psaumes. (Maitres Spirituels, 13). Paris, 1957. 

Bowen, R. L., and Atsricnt, F. P., Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia. 
Baltimore, 1958. 

Braun, H., Spatjiidisch-haretischer und friihchristilichen Radikalismus: Jesus von 
Nazareth und die essenische Qumranstexte. Tiibingen, 1957. 

Brown, BLANCHE R., Ptolemaic Paintings and Mosaics and the Alexandrian Style. 
(Archaeological Institute of America and College Art Association of America, 
Monographs on Archaeology and Fine Arts, 8). New York, 1957. 

Buser, Martin, Moses: The Revelation and the Covenant. New York, 1958. 

Burrows, Mixar, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls. New York, 1958. 

Bybels Woordenboek. Second edition. Afl. 5. Roermond en Maaseik, 1957. 
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INDISPENSABLE GUIDE 


Biblical Archaeology, by G. ERNeEst WricHT. The Westminster Press, Philadel- 


phia, 1957. 288 pp. in large octavo with 220 illustrations and 8 full-page 
maps in the text. $15.00. 


In this splendid volume Dr. Wright (now Parkman Professor of Divinity at Har- 
vard University) has placed all students in his debt. Appearing simultaneously in 
England (where the price is considerably lower) and this country, it provides 
them at last with a really comprehensive survey of biblical history in the light of 
archaeology. Strictly speaking, the volume is neither history nor archaeology, but 
rather a combination of the two, from the standpoint of a religious conservative 
with a liberal outlook. It is intended, first and last, for seminary students, and 
will be consulted by multitudes of young people in colleges and seminaries who 
cannot afford to buy copies themselves. This fact (which has not been under- 
stood by some German reviewers of the German edition) explains why documen- 
tation is relatively limited and is almost entirely based on literature in English. 
Thanks to the author’s unsurpassed competence in the field of biblical archaeology 
and to the skill of the British printers, the volume is in beautifully clear type and 
contains extremely few typographical errors. The illustrations are technically 
inferior, but they are so well chosen that it would be captious to find fault with 
them. 

No serious biblical scholar can afford to be without a copy of Wright’s now 
standard work, since it is not only thoroughly competent, but is fully up to date. 
The preface is dated in June, 1955, though a few references in the footnotes indi- 
cate that additions were made in the proofs. It must also be borne in mind that 
this volume is entirely free from the speculative rewriting of biblical history which 
was so characteristic of the past generation, and which survives in certain circles, 
particularly in Germany. Wright is not uncritical —quite the contrary—but he 
follows the explicit tradition of the Bible interpreted in the light of our rich 
archaeological documentation today. When biblical tradition is anachronistic he 
says so; when it is clearly refracted or composite he states the situation clearly. His 
theological position is already presented in several admirable monographs: es- 
pecially The Challenge of Israel’s Faith (1944), The Old Testament Against Its 
Environment (1950), and God Who Acts (1952). The present work is well 
supplemented by the revised edition of Wright-Filson’s Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible, and can be used to great advantage in conjunction with John 
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Bright’s forthcoming History of Israel (which this reviewer has read in manu- 
script with mounting enthusiasm). 

It will naturally be quite impossible to do justice to Wright’s fine work within 
the limits of a review, but a few points may be mentioned, either to bring the 
reader abreast of subsequent discoveries or to lay stress on some particularly good 
sections. In general it may be noted that all of the author’s excavation at Shechem 
(1956—) came after proof had been read. His visit to Israel in order to learn 
in detail about the notable discoveries of the Israelis also came after completion 
of the book. When this book was written he had not yet visited Jericho after Miss 
Kenyon’s epoch-making excavations there. 

In 1955 it was still impossible to evaluate the results of recent progress in re- 
covering the late prehistoric of the Near and Middle East. In three years perfectly 
incredible advances have been made. We now know with certainty, thanks to 
the work of Kenyon, Braidwood, Jean Perrot, and others, fully utilizing the results 
of radiocarbon counts, that there was a very highly developed pre-pottery Neo- 
lithic culture. This culture extended at least from western Iran to northern 
Greece. Because of its exceptionally favorable location from the standpoint of 
alluvium (which otherwise buries such ancient sites under ground water level), 
Jericho is the best known of these sites; it was a flourishing town, surrounded by 
a stone wall and full of well-constructed houses, many cunturies before the in- 
vention of pottery. Radiocarbon dates for this culture in Jericho and more than 
a thousand miles (by road) to the northeast at Qal’at Jarmo extend roughly from 
about 7000 to about 5000 B.C. This is undoubtedly the primary irrigation cul- 
ture of the world, and its discovery revolutionizes all previously held views of the 
beginnings of civilization. Perrot has found well-constructed tombs of Mesolithic 
date in various parts of Palestine; they date roughly between gooo and 7000 B.C., 
and carry back our knowledge of human funerary practices to a period some 
10,000 years ago. 

We may now call attention to a few scattered points deserving special com- 
mendation or requiring additional comments. On pp. 40-52 there is a splendid 
survey of the Patriarchal Period in the light of archaeology. Since 1955 new 
evidence for the authenticity of the Ur tradition has been published. (C. H. 
Gordon’s attempt to locate it in southwestern Armenia is entirely baseless.) Dur- 
ing the past three years Nelson Glueck has established the fact that the Negeb of 
Western Palestine was occupied by a seasonal population which built stone houses 
and used pottery about the 2oth-1gth century B.C. This would fit the period of 
Abraham exceedingly well, and might explain why the area in question figures 
so prominently in the traditions of his time and that of his son, Isaac. The prob- 
lem of Genesis XIV has not yet been solved, but the reviewer expects soon to 
publish some results of unpublished studies since 1956. 

The reviewer’s studies on the decipherment of the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions, 
were resumed in 1957, but have not yet been published. The date for the latter 
about 1500 B.C., first proposed by Petrie in 1906 and strongly defended by the 
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reviewer in 1948, has been accepted by Wright (p. 65) and is now confirmed 
by the publication of Olga Tufnell’s Lachish IV in the summer of 1958. On 
Plates 37 f., No. 295 we have a small amulet in prism shape, with an inscription 
in perfect “Sinaitic” script and a phrase which recurs in the latter; it is dated to 
the years 1435-1420 B.C. by the inscribed name and titulary of Amenophis II. 
The reviewer's work, aided materially by Frank M. Cross, Jr. (now Hancock Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages at Harvard University), will throw considerable light 
on the religious beliefs of the late Patriarchal Age. 


On pp. 96 f. there is an admirable sketch of the new light from Mari on the 
origins of Israelite Prophetism; this material has nowhere been utilized by the re- 
viewer. Pp. gg f. contain an excellent survey of G. E. Mendenhall’s revolutionary 
use of the Syro-Anatolian treaties of the second millennium B.C. to illustrate the 
nature, background, and antiquity of the Covenant described in Joshua 24, 
which has commonly been dated centuries later. Mendenhall’s views are now 
confirmed by the publication of two important treaties from the eighth-seventh 
centuries B.C.: A. Dupont-Sommer’s publication (1958) of the new treaty of 
Mati’el of Arpad in Syria from about 750 B.C., and Esarhaddon’s treaty with the 
princes of Media, published this summer (1958) by Donald J. Wiseman. In spite 


of their reminiscences, they represent a much later stage than the Hittite treaties 
and Joshua 24. 


On the reconstruction of the Temple of Solomon presented by Wright in 
pp. 136 ff. see now the discussion by him and the reviewer in Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1958, pp. 129 ff. With regard to the dates suggested for various late 
books of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha on p. 212, it may be observed 
that there is increasing evidence for considering the nucleus of Esther as historical 
and for attributing its composition to the fourth century B.C. Since the many 
Aramaic fragments of Tobit found in Cave 4 at Qumran are all in good Imperial 
Aramaic and definitely earlier than the Aramaic of Daniel, Tobit probably goes 
back also to the fourth century and has a historical nucleus. In a recent Hebrew 
volume J. Grintz plausibly maintains a similar date for Judith (which is in any 
case a romance). We now have exceedingly interesting Aramaic fragments from 
Qumran 4 which contain actual specimens of the literary sources of our Daniel; 
see J. T. Milik, Revue Biblique, 1956, pp. 407 ff., and D. N. Freedman, Bulletin 
American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 145, pp. 31 ff. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls are admirably discussed on pp. 213-17 and 232-35, with the assistance of 
F. M. Cross, Jr., who is the leading American authority on the subject. 

To sum up, this volume occupies a wholly unique place in its field and should 
be acquired by all ministers and theological students who can afford it. They will 
find it a perennial source of information and interest—and they will be pleased to 


see that future discoveries are much more likely to confirm its positions than 
to modify them. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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DIVINE SELF EMPTYING 


The Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching, by Vincent Taytor. St. 
Martin’s Press, New York, 1958. x + 321 pp. $5.00. 


Tus volume completes a study begun in The Names of Fesus (1953) and con- 
tinued in The Life and Ministry of Jesus (1954). It is, however, more detailed 
than the other two books and constitutes a major event in the study of New 
Testament Christology. It combines careful attention to exegetical detail with 
competent discussion of theological issues, 

Part I presents the exegetical material. The Christological view of each New 
Testament author is described. A forecast of Taylor’s adoption of the kenotic 
theorv is the masterly Chapter 5 on “The Christological ‘Hymn’ in Phil. ii. 6-11”; 
it traces the history of the exegesis of this important passage and concludes that 
Paul referred to a pre-incarnate renunciation of the divine glory; Christ did not 
cling to that privileged state but accepted a full humanity and even death on 
the cross. 

One result of the exegetical study of the New Testament writings is that primi- 
tive Christianity, while it lacked the theological depth of Paul and the authors 
of Hebrews and of the Gospel and Epistles of John, nevertheless had an active 
theological interest in the person of Christ, and this outlook of primitive Chris- 
tianity continued alongside and independent of the work of these great writers. 
The title Lord was prominent in this continuous line of life and thought. 

Because “the categories of Lordship and Sonship stand out in New Testament 
teaching concerning Christ” (p. 143), Part I closes with an appendix which 
tabulates and analyzes the New Testament use of Lord (345 times) and of Son 
(119 times) with reference to Jesus, and of Father (260 times) with reference 
to God. 

Part II deals with historical and theological issues. The discussion often moves 
into general theological areas. This is entirely justified, for as Taylor points out, 
the results of exegetical study leave important questions inadequately treated, and 
it is important to say what theological conclusions best fit the exegetical data. 

Exegetical study shows that Jesus possessed a divine consciousness; Taylor pre- 
fers this phrase to the often used “Messianic consciousness,” though he does not 
reject the latter expression. He accepts fully the humanity of Jesus, who was a 
real man. The divine consciousness emerged during this human life, and came 
to particularly vivid expression at certain times, such as the Baptism, the occasion 
of Matt. 11:25-27, and the Transfiguration. Such a divine consciousness calls 
for theological explanation. It cannot be explained by the influence of other re- 
ligions or by the pious deification of a good man by his followers. Nothing less 
than the doctrine of the Trinity does justice to the exegetical evidence and the 
witness of Christian faith and worship. 

The doctrine of the Trinity seems easier to state when the humanity of Jesus 
receives little attention. But Taylor rightly rejects this incipient Docetism and 
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insists that the Gospels unmistakably present a human life. Taylor takes their 
testimony seriously. This of course leads him to the problem of how God could 
be truly present in a growing, limited, human life. Taylor recognizes that the 
theory of a divine self-emptying (Kenosis) on the part of the pre-existent Son 
has often been stated in unacceptable ways, especially by the influential theo- 
logian Thomasius. But he holds that the statement of this theory by Forsyth and 
especially by H. R. Mackintosh is basically sound and defensible, and he adopts it. 

What can modern psychology do to aid our statement of Christology? Taylor 
rejects, as has generally been done, the theory of Sanday that “the proper seat or 
locus of the Deity of the incarnate Christ” is the “subliminal consciousness.” But 
he maintains that while “the locus or seat of the divine . . . was his conscious life 
in decisive experiences of revelation, meditation, and prayer,” we may add that 
“his subconscious life was also invaded by divine grace and power, and although 
unperceived, was a matrix through which his divine consciousness re-emerged 
fructified and renewed” (p. 285). 

Perhaps the point most debatable is the conclusion that to do “full justice to 
the unity of Christ’s person, as both human and divine” (p. 294), we must ac- 
cept “the hypothesis of a single will.” ‘The human will is the divine will re- 
strained by conditions which are accepted fully and completely” (p. 295). 

Such arguments need to be read in full. They are the work of an informed 
scholar who writes clearly and faces difficulties honestly. His book is important 
for New Testament study and for theological discussion. 


FLoyp V. Fi_tson 
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More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, by 
Mixvar Burrows. The Viking Press, 
New York, 1958. 434 pp. $6.50. 


To the spate of books, good, bad, and 
indifferent, which this fascinating sub- 
ject has evoked, Prof. Burrows has add- 
ed another good one. It is intended as 
a sequel to his earlier book, The Dead 
Sea Scrolls (1955 )—reviewed and rec- 
ommended in these columns (April, 
1956, issue, pp. 214 f.)—the narrative 
and the discussion of which it resumes 
and brings down to date. The fact that 
it is almost precisely the size of its pred- 
ecessor, very little of the material of 
which it repeats, and the fact that its 
selected bibliography covers twelve 
large pages (again, so far as noted, 
without repetition) is an indication of 
the rapid progress of discovery and dis- 
cussion in the past three years. In short, 
a sequel was called for, and we owe 
thanks to Professor Burrows for provid- 
ing it. 

The present volume consists of eight 
parts. The first summarizes new finds 
since the earlier book appeared—at last 
count eleven caves in the Qumran area 
alone, and more texts and fragments 
than will be published and assimilated 
for many years to come. The next six 
parts discuss in order: the bearing of 
the discoveries on Christian origins; 
their significance for Old Testament 
studies; the question of the origin of the 
Qumran sect; the question of its identi- 


ty; its beliefs; its organization. The final 
part presents a translation of some of 
«ne more significant recently available 
texts (these do not overlap those pre- 
sented in the earlier books )—the Gene- 
sis Apocryphon, the Rule of the Con- 
gregation, and the fragment of the Na- 
hum commentary being perhaps of 
especial interest to the reader. 


The discussion throughout is marked 
by the thoroughness and the caution 
characteristic of Professor Burrows. At 
times one may feel—as the reviewer did 
—that Professor Burrows is over-cau- 
tious. But caution is certainly prefere- 
able to foolhardiness, especially in a 
field as fluid as this one. The reader is 
presented with facts, and a discussion 
based on facts with a minimum of spec- 
ulation, by one who is thoroughly com- 
petent and who can be trusted not to 
mislead. One feels that Professor Bur- 
rows warms to his subject in a peculiar 
way precisely when he is rebuking those 
(who shall be nameless here) who have 
made extravagant claims which are not 
based on facts. This feature of the book 
will serve an especially useful purpose; 
the record, sadly distorted by some, will 
be put straight at a number of points. 

Should this be called a popular book? 
No, if by that one means light, summer- 
vacation reading to be skimmed in an 
hour or two while sprawled in a ham- 
mock. The reader who wishes that is 
hereby warned off and referred to more 
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A new, comprehensive history 


Doctrines 


By J. N. D. KELLY 





A full survey of the first creative period of Christian thought from 
the close of the apostolic age to the council of Chalcedon in the 
middle of the fifth century. “At last! Fifty-five years ago the 
Cambridge scholar J. F. Bethune-Baker wrote an Introduction to 
the Early History of Christian Doctrine which has ever since been 
indispensable to every undergraduate studying theology and almost 
as necessary to his teachers. But patristic scholarship has not stood 
still since 1903, and even so excellent a book must one day be 
superseded. This book is certain to replace Bethune-Baker in common 
use.” —The Times (London) Literary Supplement 

“Extremely well done .. . I believe it will be a standard text in 
seminaries.”—ROBERT GRANT, The Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago 

“Clear, precise, and up-to-date . . . invaluable for an understanding 
of the formative period when the main lines of Christian dogma 
were laid down . . . a balanced picture of the early controversies in 
the light of modern scholarship.”—Cyrit C. RicHarpson, Union 
Theological Seminary. $5.75 


Heaven in the 
Christian Tradition 
By ULRICH SIMON 





A work of brilliant scholarship which brings together the thought 
of the Old and New Testaments to illumine a central but neglected 
Christian doctrine. “A book of great learning; clearly organized, 
beautifully written. It touches interestingly and suggestively on most 
of the significant themes in Biblical theology—God, Christ, sin, 
salvation, resurrection.” JOHN KNox. $6.00 


At your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
























elementary treatments. Yet if by “pop- 
ular” one means a book free of needless 
technical jargon and lucidly written, 
which requires to be read with concen- 
tration yet demands no particular prior 
knowledge of its subject—then, this 
book can be called popular. The reader 
who finishes it will be brought fairly 
abreast of the discussion as it is at the 
moment—which, one supposes, is what 
the book set out to do. A caveat: while 
it is not required that one have read 
the preceding volume in order to follow 
this one, the preceding volume is pre- 
supposed. The reader would do well to 
secure both books. 

Note to the proof-reading depart- 
ment: Who is this character Alexander 
Epiphanes who intrudes into the discus- 
sion on p. 248? 

Joun Bricut 
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A Theology of Election—Israel and the 
Church, by Jacés Jocz. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1958. 227 pp. 
$5.00. 


ACCORDING to the author, who is a He- 
brew-Christian, man is saved by grace 
alone, and in a spiritual sense Israel in- 
cludes both Jews and Gentiles. He 
maintains that revelation must be de- 
scribed primarily in terms of action and 
not of thought. It is not a matter of 
philosophical discussion, but an en- 
counter with the living God. The giv- 
ing of the Law was an act of grace on 
the part of God, and man encounters 
God not on an equal level, but only 
where God wills. It is the grace of God 
which marks Israel as a special people. 

Dr. Jocz rightly holds that biblical 


revelation is anchored in history and 
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A new volume in 


HARPER’S NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES 


The Gospel According 
to St. Luke 
By A. R. C. LEANEY, University of Nottingham 


A comprehensive treatment of the background, sources, text and historical 
and theological significance of St. Luke’s narrative, based on the most 
recent scholarship and the author’s original translation from the Greek. 


$4.00 
Already published 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES by C. S. C. WILLIAMS 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS by C. K. BARRETT 


“If the rest of this series is equal to its first volumes, British and American readers 
will have available a group of commentaries unsurpassed in any language, The authors 
face almost all the relevant issues and combine critical and theological insights in 
such a way as to create the best commentaries available in English.”"—Rospert M. 
Grant, The Federated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago Each $4.00 


At your bookseller © HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Kittel’s Bible Key Words 
Volume II 


Translated and edited by J. R. Coates and Henry P. Kingdon. Four 
more studies from the “20th century Summa Theologica of Biblical 
learning.”—Journal of Biblical Literature. Gnosis by Rudolf 
Bultmann, APoSTLESHIP by Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, BAsILEIA by 
K. L. Schmidt, H. Kleinknecht, K. G. Kuhn and Gerhard Von 
Rad, and Ltorp by Werner Foerster and Gottfried Quell. $4.00 





Man, Morals and History 


TODAY’S LEGACY FROM ANCIENT TIMES AND 
BIBLICAL PEOPLES 


By CHESTER C. McCOWN. “A valiant, forceful con- 
fession of faith in human progress. It should be required 
reading for all theological students.” 


—MILLarR Burrows. Illustrated. $5.00 


The Blue and Brown Books 


By LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN. “There could be no 
better introduction to Wittgenstein’s thought . . . every 
serious student of philosophy will want to own this 
volume.”—Max Back, Cornell University. $6.00 
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Foundations 
of the FOUNDATIONS 
PeSTSiuame = OF THE 
Society RESPONSIBLE 
am SOCIETY 
Walter G. Muelder 


An important survey of Christian 
social ethics, relating theology to phi- 
losophy, social science, and social 
welfare. Readers interested in this 
area will find this book a useful intro- 
duction to some of the problems of 
our rapidly changing national and 


world society. 
Feb. 9. $6 


Dr. Muelder is dean and professor 
of social ethics, Boston University 
School of Theology. 


UNDERSTANDING aaaneRREra 
AND AND PREVENTING 

Juvenile 
PREVENTING Delinquency 
JUVENILE i 
DELINQUENCY 


Haskell M. Miller 





An authoritative account of one of 
society’s most complex problems— 
and a plan for solving it. There are 
guides for parents and references to 
specific steps which may be taken by 
churches and communities. 

Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.25 


Dr. Miller is head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Ethics at Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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that Christian faith likewise is rooted in 
history. In this connection he places 
the person of Jesus Christ in the centre 
of the gospel. He recognizes the value 
of the New Testament for Jewish his- 
tory and also observes that the Pauline 
system of thinking is inconceivable with- 
out the Old Testament. To the writer 
it is clear that the whole concept of 
vicarious suffering, which is the basis 
of New Testament theology, is inex- 
plicable without a knowledge of the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament. Ac- 
cording to Jocz there is no direct way 
from the Old Testament to the New, 
but it leads by way of Jesus Christ. 

In the sixth chapter there is a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of Israel, but 
here many serious questions are bound 
to be raised about various statements. 
On p. 131, for example, we meet the 
loose assertion: “Church history in fact 
is Jewish history against a different 
background and on a wider geographi- 
cal scale.” On p. 136 Jocz says that in- 
fant baptism became the biological safe- 
guard for the continuance of the “‘Chris- 
tian race.” On the same page he also 
remarks that historic Christianity 
slipped easily back into a primitive, tri- 
bal concept of religion. It is not neces- 
sary to quote more examples of such a 
dubious category. In many respects the 
whole chapter is disappointing, and one 
may wonder what the writer’s concep- 
tion of the church is. At any rate, we 
do not anywhere find a definition of the 
church as the communion of saints, 
that is, of those who truly believe on 
Christ, in which the gospel is rightly 
preached and the sacraments properly 
administered. In connection with elec- 
tion it would have been well to have a 











An outstanding new volume in the 


Volume XIl 


Western 
Asceticism 


Library of Christian Classics 


Edited by Owen Cuapwickx. Informative 
discussions of the origins and meaning of 
the ascetic ideal and the monastic life... 
two vital concepts that have been so impor- 


tant in the religious life of the Christian 
church. $5.00 
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Books of lasting significance 


Communism 
and the 


Theologians 


Old 
Testament 
Theology 


Study of an Encounter 

By Cuarves C. West. A monumental study 
of the writings of such leading modern 
theologians as Emil Brunner, Paul Tillich, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Barth and others, 
that suggests how we may reach the human 
hearts beneath the ideological armor of 
Communism. $6.00 


By Lupwic K6Ou ter. Ministers, teachers, all 
serious students of the Bible, will rejoice to 
find this classic German study of the Old 
Testament now available in the English lan- 
guage for the first time. $4.50 


Now at your bookstore 
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discussion of the covenant in portraying 
the relation of Israel to the church; ul- 
timately we find in the covenant the 
Old Testament foundation of the 
church. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 





Ezekiel: The Man and His Message, 
by H. L. Ettison. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 


1958. 144 pp. $2.50. 


Tue readers of this book should do 
what is seldom done: they should read 
the Introduction. This will prevent any 
possibility of conflict between Mr. Elli- 
son’s avowed aim in writing these 
studies and what the reader might le- 
gitimately expect to find in a book bear- 
ing this title. This is not a commentary 
on Ezekiel in the accepted sense of the 
term. It is an attempt to extract the 
more important religious principles 
taught by Ezekiel, and to elucidate their 
relevancy for the prophet’s contempo- 
raries and for the Christian living to- 
day in the more spacious spiritual ethos 
of the New Testament. 
Mr. Ellison and his readers will find 
themselves in general agreement over 
many of the main sections of the book. 
They will be particularly grateful for 
' his illuminating treatment of such im- 

portant themes as symbolism in Ezekiel 
(pp. 31 ff.), false prophets (pp. 50 ff.), 
Israel’s “spiritual” history (pp. 61 ff., 
77 ff.), Ezekiel’s “individualism” (pp. 
71 ff.), the sins of Jerusalem (pp. 87 
ff.), contingency in prophecy and de- 
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terminism in apocalyptic (pp. 102 ff.), 
and Ezekiel’s hope for the restoration 
of a transformed Israel to a transformed 
fatherland (pp. 117 ff.). In these sec- 
tions Mr, Ellison’s sturdy independence 
is invigorating, and the more discerning 
reader will appreciate and acknowledge 
the sound patient study of which they 
are the fruit. 


Perhaps the most disappointing part 
of the author’s work is his treatment of 
Ezekiel 36: 16-38. Even if one accepts 
Mr. Ellison’s contention that Ezekiel 
has added little that is significant to 
Jeremiah’s statement of this same doc- 
trine, yet in a study of Ezekiel’s mes- 
sage this important passage calls for 
much more thorough elucidation than 
has been attempted. Violent disagree- 
ment with Mr. Ellison is inevitable over 
his “millenialism” which comes to light 
in his handling of Ezekiel 40-48, and 
the close relation which he establishes 
between that section and Chapters 21- 
22 of the New Testament Apocalypse. 
But all will respect his patent sincerity 
and the doughty manner in which he 
argues for his position. Respect and 
agreement, however, are not synony- 
mous terms! 

Mr. Ellison taught with eminent suc- 
cess for some years in London Bible 
College (England). He is now Publi- 
cations Editor for the Paternoster Press 
in England. One closes his book with 
a feeling of regret that, for the moment 
at least, Mr. Ellison is lost to teaching. 


I. P. J. J. THomson 
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THE VICTOR SPEAKS |) THE SIGN OF 


by Edmund Schlink THE CROSS 
translated by by O. P. Kretzmann 
Paul F. Koehneke 


Eight compelling new 
sermons for Lent and 
Easter, full of pointed 
applications to the per- 
sonal needs of readers 
+ and hearers. Included 
, is one for Maundy 
+ Thursday, Good Friday, 
» and Easter Sunday. 

86 pages Cloth $1.25 


These seventeen pene- 
trating meditations on §& 
Christ’s seven words Fy 
from the cross and on } 
eight of His statements © 
after the resurrection [ 
bring fresh insight into ~ 
the towering events of 
Lent and Easter. 


126 pages Cloth $2.50 
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WERE YOU THERE? 
by Erick H. Heintzen 


| The “question” theme 
; of these nine thought- 
% me ne 


earers become “partic- 
— in the | ss 
rama of the Lenten 
and Easter Seasons. In- 
cluded with each book 
is a set of beautiful, 
full-color lithographed 
prints with explanatory 
scripture on reverse side. 
80 pages _ Paper $1.50 
(With set of Prints) 
Additional sets of prints 
in white envelope $.35 
per set. , 
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Faces about the Christ 


HOLMES ROLSTON 


All shades of reaction to Christ are reflected in these 42 concise 
sketches, gleaned from the Gospels and secular history. Among them: 
The Rich Young Ruler, A Woman of Samaria, Peter. The last chap- 
ter is a composite portrait of Jesus as He was seen then—and as we 
must face Him today. Valuable to ministers, teachers, and speakers 
for background and illustrations. $3.50 Jan.5 





Ministry and Priesthood: 

Christ's and Ours 

T. W. MANSON 

Amidst the current controversies on the nature of the ministry, T. W. 
Manson has written two timely essays. The first pictures Jesus’ min- 


istry as the pattern of the church’s task today. The second shows how 
the doctrine of the ministry is related to that of the priesthood of 


believers. 


$1.50 Jan. 26 





The Mystery of the Lord's Supper 


ROBERT BRUCE 
translated and edited by T. F. TORRANCE 


The marrow of the sacramental tradition in the Church of Scotland 
is contained in these five sermons preached by Robert Bruce in 1589 at 
Edinburgh. They stress the doctrine of union with the whole Christ as 
objective and subjective reality. $3.75 Jan. 26 





Stewardship in the New Testament Church 
HOLMES ROLSTON 


This revised edition shows stewardship principles of the early church 
and applies them to today. The 11 studies are excellent for adult 


groups as well as seminary classes. 


Paper, $1.50 Feb. 16 





NEW BOOKS COMING IN MARCH: 
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God in the Eternal Present-—Carl G. Howie 

Adventures in Parenthood—W. Taliaferro Thompson 
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THE PILGRIM'S REGRESS 


by C. S. LEWIS 


“One of the most rewarding of all of Lewis’ books” — Clyde S. 
Kilby, Ch., Department of English, Wheaton College. “A Lewis more 


combative, more critical and perhaps more self-confident, but no less 
inspiring and no less imaginative’-—-Cambridge Review. 


Unabridged Paperback Edition: $1.25 Clothbound Edition: $3.00 
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